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A Lodge Borrowing from Watson 


by WALTER F. STATON, JR. 


lls has previously been supposed that Lodge rendered in English Des 
Portes’ sonnet 34 from Diane, Book 1, twice.! In the present paper 
I shall show that the first of these renderings was based on a madrigal 
in Watson’s The First Sett of Italian Madrigalls Englished and shall try to 
interpret this fact. 

Des Portes’ sonnet reads as follows: 


Celuy que l’Amour range 4 son commandement 
Change de jour en jour de facon differente; 
Helas! j’en ay bien fait mainte preuve apparente, 
Ayant esté par luy changé diversement. 

Je me suis veu muer, pour le commencement, 
En cerf qui porte au flanc une fleche sanglante; 
Apres je devins cygne, et, d’une voix dolante, 
Je présagé ma mort, me plaignant doucement. 

Depuis je devins fleur languissante et panchée, 
Puis je fus fait fontaine, aussi soudain sechée, 
Espuisant par mes yeux toute l’eau que j’avois; 

Or je suis salemandre et vy dedans la flame; 
Mais j’espere bien-tost me voir changer en vois, 
Pour dire incessament les beautez de ma dame.? 


In The Famous, True, and Historicall Life of Robert Second Duke of Nor- 
mandy (1591), Lodge included the following sonnet: 


In how contrarious formes haue I conuersed, 
Since first mine eyes and hart by loue were chained, 
Now like the Hart my bosome hath been pearsed, 
Yet no Dictamnum seru’d when I was pained. 

Now like the babe of Climene inclosed, 

In piteous barck Electrum haue I stilled, 
Now like the Nimph of craggie rock composed, 
The rocks and woods with sorrowes haue I filled. 


1N. B. Paradise, Thomas Lodge (New Haven, 1931), p. 219, where earlier commen- 


tators are listed. 
2 Philippe Des Portes, Geuvres, ed. A. Michiels (Paris, 1858), p. 27. 
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Now to a dying Swan haue I been turned, 

With dolefull tunes my funeralls waimenting; 

Now to the Salamander neuer burned, 

Yet in the fire for euermore frequenting. 
Oh loathed life on nought but sorrow grounded, 
Where whoso triumphs most, is deepest wounded.? 


Two years later Lodge published in his sonnet sequence, Phillis (1593), 
another version of the same poem: 


Who lyues inthrald to Cupid and his flame, 
From day to day is chang’d in sundry sort: 
The proofe whereof my selfe may well report, 
Who oft transformd by him may teach the same. 
I first was turnd into a wounded Hart, 
That bare the bloodie arrow in my side; 
Then to a Swanne that midst the waters glide, 
With pittious voyce presagd my deadlie smart. 
Eft-soones I waxt a faint and fading flower, 
Then was I made a fountaine suddaine dry, 
Distilling all my teares from troubled eye: 
Now am I Salamander by his power, 

Liuing in flames, but hope ere long to be 

A voice, to talke my Mistresse maiestie.* 


What has not been noticed before is that the earlier of these versions 
is very close to number 10 of Watson’s The First Sett of Italian Madrigalls 
Englished (1590): 


Since my heedlesse eies began to be ranging, 

I thrise accursed alwaies haue bin changing: 

first was I made a Hart, and deadly wounded 

by Phillis, in whom yet all my hope was grounded, 

Then to a dying Swan, my altring state was turned, 

for though I sung, yet my fainting hart still moorned, 

And now to a Salamander changed, with flames surrounded, 
O what a life is this, to liue still wounded.® 


In deciding which of these two versions of Des Portes’ poem, Wat- 
son’s madrigal or Lodge’s first sonnet, influenced the other, we should 


’ Thomas Lodge, The Complete Works (Glasgow, 1883), U, 54. 
4 Lodge, u, 55. 
5 Thomas Watson, ‘Italian Madrigals Englished’, ed. F. I. Carpenter, JEGP,1 (1899), 340. 
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count the publication dates as very slight evidence. Sonnets and madri- 
gals circulated freely in manuscript, and neither man was above bor- 
rowing from the other. Other evidence, however, points to Watson’s 
as the earlier of the two pieces. On the title page of The First Sett 
Watson described his method of englishing Italian madrigals as ‘not to 
the sense of the originall dittie, but after the affection of the Noate’.® 
Number to, in which Watson completely ignored the original Italian 
words, is a good example of this method. A number of elements in 
Watson’s lyric are present because Watson was following the ‘affection 
of the Noate’ of Marenzio’s madrigal. There is first of all the feminine 
thyme. Second, the words ‘ranging’, ‘dying’, ‘changed’ are appropri- 
ately set to musical runs. Similarly the clause, ‘my altring state was 
turned’ accompanies a slow descending passage in Marenzio’s music. 
Most significant of all, the antithesis in the last line has little to do with 
the sense of the poem, but matches the contrast in the musical line.’ 
These points suggest that Watson’s lyric was written specifically for the 
music in The First Sett. 

Watson’s madrigal was fixed at eight lines by the music it was in- 
tended for. It looks as if Lodge expanded this octave to a quatorzain 
simply by adding his second quatrain. Further, the feminine rhyme 
seems awkward and unnecessary in Lodge’s piece. And the concluding 
antithesis without musical justification seems completely incongruous 
in Lodge’s sonnet. 

I would conclude, then, that Lodge’s sonnet in Robert, Duke of Nor- 
mandy is an expansion of Watson’s number 10 of The First Sett’ and that 
this madrigal, like number 38 of Phillis, is based directly on Des Portes. 
The trouble with this conclusion is that it does not fit my picture of 
Lodge’s literary methods. Lodge had already published extensive trans- 
lations from Des Portes in Scillaes Metamorphosis (1589) and Rosalynde 
(1590),° and he must have known the French poet very well. Why, 
then, would he publish an inferior sonnet version of Watson’s inferior 


6 Watson, ed. Carpenter, p. 331. 

7 The line for which Marenzio originally intended his music is, “Onde uccidete uoi 
potete aitarme.’ Watson, ed. Carpenter, p. 341. The music, of course, is not in Carpen- 
ter’s edition; I have used the film of the Huntington Library copy of Watson’s book in 
the University Microfilms’ STC series [reel 371]. 

8 For another Lodge imitation of Watson, see my ‘Thomas Watson and Ovidian 
Poetry’, Studies in the Renaissance, v1 (1959), 246-247. 

9 See Paradise, pp. 215-219. 
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madrigal, which he ought to have recognized as based on Des Portes? 

Furthermore, it is likely that sonnet 38 in Phillis was written some- 
time before 1593. There are several indications that Lodge constantly 
had on hand a store of manuscript poems from which he published 
items as occasion arose.! Probably he had translated extensively from 
Des Portes at some time in the middle or early eighties, and he sprinkled 
his later works with these translations. If this is so, he put into Robert, 
Duke of Normandy an inferior version of Des Portes’ sonnet when he 
may have had a far better one on hand. 

There are two ways of explaining Lodge’s apparent irrationality. 
We could imagine him extremely cavalier about the work he chose to 
publish, so that he reached almost blindly into his stock of ‘waste paper’ 
and published whatever his hand hit upon. Such an explanation would 
certainly mitigate some of the charges of plagiarism that have been 
raised against him from his day to our own. Or, what may be more 
likely, we could conclude that not all the facts are known, that there 
were earlier musical versions of Des Portes’ sonnet on which both of 
these poems were based. 

SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 


Two Unpublished Letters to Erasmus 


by PAUL OSKAR KRISTELLER 


I. LETTER FROM RUTGERUS SYCAM BER TO ERASMUS 


HE letter is preserved in ms. w 340 of the Historisches Archiv der 

Stadt K6ln, a volume of collected writings of the author, which is 
probably autograph and which I found in 1955. I hope to discuss the 
author, and especially his letters, in another study, and wish to thank 
Dr. H. Gerig of the Historisches Archiv for his permission to publish 
this letter ahead of the others which I promised to contribute to the 
Mitteilungen published by the archive itself. The author begins his letter 


10 In Scillaes Metamorphosis he refers to ‘my other papers that lie buried in obliuion’ 


(Lodge, 1, 39) and in A Fig for Momus to ‘a whole Centon of [satires] alreadie in my hands’ 
(Lodge, m, 6). 
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by stating that he had read a letter from Erasmus to Arnoldus Bostius, 
in which Erasmus complained about the bad treatment he had received 
from an Englishman. Rutgerus comforts Erasmus, combining pious ad- 
monitions with a quotation from Plato. Bostius had sent him Erasmus’ 
letter that he may know the latter’s ‘hand’, which I take to mean not 
only his handwriting, but also his literary style. He may have seen some 
other writings by Erasmus, for he adds that he was so impressed by 
them that he decided to dedicate to him his work de mentis variatione, 
asking him to submit it to a stylistic revision. Passing to his own woes, 
he complains that he is constantly troubled by the hostility of his fellow 
monks who do not share his literary interests, but tries to endure them 
patiently. Referring to his own literary compositions, he admits that 
they lack elegance. He praises Erasmus for the beauty of his style and 
hopes to read his compositions in verse and prose. At the end, he states 
that he has heard that Robert Gaguin has published a historical work, 
pil eeaen icollection“of poems, and that he hopes to re- 
ceive these books through Bostius. Concerning Gaguin, he adds that he 
read some of his verse and is proud of having received a letter from him. 
The author is a minor literary figure, but not entirely unknown. 
Roger of Venray was born in Venray near Maastricht in the duchy of 
Gelderland in 1451, became a Canon Regular, and spent most of his life 
in the monastery of Hagen (Dumetum) near Worms. The date of his 
death cannot yet be ascertained, but he was certainly alive in 1507. He 
was in touch with a number of Dutch, Flemish, and German humanists, 
and especially with Arnold Bost and with Johannes Trithemius, with 
whom he had in common the ideal of combining the monastic life with 
scholarly and literary activities. The correspondence of Trithemius con- 
tains several letters to Rutgerus and one from him, and Trithemius in- 
cluded articles on his friend both in his De scriptoribus ecclesiasticis (1494) 
and in his Catalogus illustrium virorum Germaniam suis ingeniis et lucubra- 
tionibus omnifariam exornantium (1495). A letter to Rutgerus was printed 
among the letters of Robert Gaguin and prompted their learned mod- 
ern editor to add a substantial footnote on the addressee (Roberti Ga- 
guini Epistole et Orationes, ed. L. Thuasne, Paris, 1903, 11, 49-52). Rut- 
gerus was a prolific writer, and lists of his works were published by 
Trithemius in his two biographical notes and also at the beginning of 
Rutgerus’ Dialogus de quantitate syllabarum (Cologne, Henr. Quentell, 
1502; copy at the British Museum; cf. V. Scholderer, ‘Rutgerus Sicam- 
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ber and his writings’, Gutenberg—Jahrbuch, 1957, pp- 129-130). This is the 
only larger work of Sycamber’s that seems to have been printed. A 
number of short poems and letters are scattered in manuscripts and early 
editions. The only other substantial remainder of his literary output 
seems to be the Cologne manuscript which I discovered in 1955, and of 
which I hope to speak at greater length in the future (cf. H. Hueschen, 
‘Rutgerus Sycamber und sein Musiktraktat’, Festschrift fiir W. Schiedmair, 
Beitrége zur rheinischen Musikgeschichte xx, Cologne, 1956, pp. 34-45). 
The other works listed in the 1502 edition or by Trithemius must be 
considered as lost. The work De mentis variatione which Rutgerus, ac- 
cording to our letter, was to dedicate to Erasmus might have been iden- 
tical with the Dyalogus de mutabilitate cordis humani prosa metroque, which 
appears as no. 30 in the list of 1502. 

Rutgerus’ letter to Erasmus carries no date, but the time and cir- 
cumstances of its composition can be easily ascertained. Gaguin’s De 
origine et gestis Francorum compendium had appeared in 1495, with a letter 
of Erasmus, and was reprinted several times. William Herman’s Silva 
odarum, edited by Erasmus, appeared in Paris on January 20, 1497. Ga- 
guin’s letter to Rutgerus is dated August 11, 1497. The incident with 
the Englishman to which the letter alludes in the beginning occurred to 
Erasmus in Paris during the summer of 1497. Erasmus was tutoring two 
young Englishmen and was sent away by their Scotch guardian (cf. 
Allen, 1, 174, and letters no. 58 ff.; P. Smith, Erasmus, New York, 1923, 
p- 27; the episode is not mentioned in what is otherwise the fullest ac- 
count of Erasmus’ stay in Paris: A. Renaudet, Préréforme et Humanisme 
a Paris, Paris, 1916, pp. 260 ff.). We may doubt whether Rutgerus ever 
received a reply from Erasmus. Yet we know that Erasmus was in cor- 
respondence with Arnold Bost during that period (Allen, 1, nos. 53 and 
75). Rutgerus’ letter attests, and this is perhaps its most interesting fea- 
ture, that Erasmus wrote another letter to Bost, sometime during the 
summer of 1497, in which he complained about the disagreeable episode 
with his English pupils and their guardian. This letter is not preserved, 
and it belonged to the interval between letters 53 and 75. 


Cologne, Historisches Archiv der Stadt Kéln, cod. w 340, f. 43’.* 


Patri Herasmo Desiderio Canonico Sycamber s.d. Nuper lectis tuis 


* Several readings were kindly verified by Dr. H. Gerig. 
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epistolis quas ad Bostium destinasti non potui memet a cachinno cohi- 
bere propterea quod tibi fractam fidem querebare et Anglici cuiusdam 
maligni versutias. Quid fieret obsecro si Deus nobiscum calculum pon- 
ere vellet et nos de infidelitate reprehendere? Quotus rogo quisque est 
qui fidem Deo et creatori suo servet qui vestem baptismatis non maculet 
qui Deum in suis cogitatibus verbis et factis non offendat. Ecce nos Deus 
milies lesus contemptus et spretus portat et sustinet et quandoque rever- 
tentibus indulgentiam et premium pollicetur, et nos causamur de unius 
homontionis iniuriola et tarde dimittimus. Etiam si dimittimus non ex 
corde dimittimus sed ore tantum quasi Deus interiora nostra non di- 
nosceret et deciperetur fraudolentiis nostris. Quid tibi contigit novi 
pater vel inconsueti si te delusit homo mendax et astutus? An non 
quotidie decipimur et decipimus? Dolendum quidem esset et vehementer 
si tutemet aliquem decepisses, nunc vero gaudendum quod non egeris 
sed quod passus sis iniuriam. An tu illum qui iniuriam facit beatum 
putas? et illum qui patitur miserum et infelicem? Hoc nec ipse Plato 
quamvis ethnicus et gentilis putavit, sed potius contra pronunciavit 
minus miserum eum qui patitur quam qui facit iniuriam [Gorgias 
469b-c; so9c]. An tu Christiane et religiose non sentis quod intellexit 
gentilis et paganus? Redi igitur ad cor et compatere ipsi qui tibi fecit 
iniuriam, quia sibi quidem malum fecit, tibi vero decem milia operatus 
est bona. Ne igitur mireris me risisse cum tuam epistolam perviderem, 
quam mihi Bostius ideo misit ut manum tuam cognoscerem. Sed et 
motus tuis scriptis addidi! de mentis variatione libellulum quem rudius- 
culum tue dedicavi prestantie non dubitans quin singula limabis exa- 
mussim et emendabis. | (f. 44) Et memet sepe numero conturbavit 
infidelitas humana simul et inconstantia donec intellexi penitus in Deo 
solo confidendum. Nam fratres quibuscum vivo crebro patior adver- 
santes et singulariter illos quamvis Deo gratias pauci sint qui meis stu- 
diis adversantur. Et aliquando sustineo quempiam tam memet exer- 
citantem ut etiam alios contra me suscitet et innocentes contra me pro- 
vocet aliquid fingendo vel dicendo quod fraternam charitatem impediat 
concordiam frangat et unitatem. Quod si voluero quemlibet monere 
more nostro charitative, statim clamato se iungunt qui me exercendum 
susceperunt et cor proclamati in aversionem primum dein in odium 
mei vertere nituntur. Quod si non procedit vehementer dolent, cum 


1 Perhaps edidi. 
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dolendum foret si machinatio talis procederet. Denique sic statui mecum 
ut cum illis perpetuum teneam dissidium cum quibus cum bona con- 
scientia habere amiciciam non possim. Veritas virtus et religio cunctis 
amiciciis anteponenda est quod et gentiles sensere philosophi omnesque 
poete. Verumtamen me multum movet sententia Salvatoris de concor- 
dia et dictum Joannis Apostoli de odio fraterno [1 Joh. 3:15] et cetera 
queque. Unde quandoque ferme contra meam conscientiam quero 
pacem, nec tamen reperio. Quod similiter credo tue paternitati con- 
tingere et omnibus qui pie volunt vivere in Christo et secundum Deum 
ingredi. Molesta quidem res dissentio et discordia fraterna fateor, sed 
diversitas morum ingeniorum affectuum facit ut rara vera concordia sit 
etiam inter cohabitantes et coniunctissimos. Has quidem displicentias et 
aversiones et passiones monachicas, odia non ausim dicere, studendo 
legendo cudendoque semper aliquid vel nihilipendo vel exupero, licet 
nullius precii sit quod fabrico. Atqui mihi satis est ut tempus salubriter 
teram et fantasiis meis obsistam et angoribus mentis. Quod quoque 
temet facere cohortor totis precordiorum affectibus, nec dubito quin 
facias tua sponte quod suggerere misellus ego et rudis festino. Itaque 
dum reliqui (si tamen qui sint, nam meliora nunc sentio de meis) memet 
exercere parant foris verbis moribus factis, ego memet intus exerceo 
contra et aliquid cogitando fabricor quod possit vel me solari si nesciat 
posteros et sequaces. Nam pulchro stilo delectare nequeo legentes, quod 
tamen facere cuperem aliquando, sed mihi duricies ingenii resistit, licet 
eam sepius mollire temptaverim. Tu vero pater disertissime vales et 
voles non dubito queque bellissima condere que tam verbis quam rebus 
quemque demulceant lectorem. O quando videbo tuorum carminum 
silvam iocundissimam viridantem et amenantem diversarum arborum 
frondibus? O quando illud pratum tuarum concernam odarum vel 
liricorum versuum floribus et odoribus plenum? Quando prosas iocun- 
dissimas et multiplici sensu fetas graves pariter et disertas cum maxima 
mentis iocunditate revolvam? O me miserum qui Dumos habito vepres- 
que et nihil iocundi lego vel compti, nihil quod imitari? possim et pro 
posse consequi. Revera sic est? expertus dico. Multum conciliat beni- 
volentiam lectorum facilitas dictionis et ornatus, quem quia non habeo 
nec habere possum pre rusticitate iure contemnor. Tui vero muneris 
fuerit quod minus nos habemus exhibere prudentibus et curiosis, ut vel 


2 imtari cod. 
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sic desinat ipsorum murmuratio. Audio simul Robertum? Gaguinum 
mirabilia condere et multum veraces historias stilo pulcherrimo Salus- 
tiano scilicet et Liviano. Quem profecto in versibus aptissimum et dul- 
cissimum competi, pariter unas ipsius emptos precibus litteras acquisivi. 
Accepi proinde quendam Guilhelmum Hermannum concanonicum 
vestrum stupendos ludere modos et odas incomparabiles iam Parisius 
impressas. Utinam per Bostium Carmelitam aliquid horum videam. 
Sed et hoc intellexi quod iste pater adhuc iuvenis sit et in primevo flore 
tantos fructus protulerit. Quid fiet cum senuerit? Spero sane quod totum 
mundum fragrantia‘ boni replebit odoris et canonicorum regularium 
supremum evadet decus Deo vitam donante. Vale pater amantissime 
et in Christo spem repone. 


2. LETTER FROM DANIEL SCEVOLA TO ERASMUS 


The letter is preserved in cod. Magl. vm 1358 of the Biblioteca Naziona- 
le in Florence, a miscellaneous collection of letters, most of them from 
a later date. I leafed through the manuscript in 1958 to see whether it 
contained letters of the fifteenth or sixteenth centuries and spotted 
Scevola’s letter as belonging to the early sixteenth century. My surprise 
was great when I discovered on the back of the original letter, partly 
faded as a result of humidity but clearly visible, the name of Erasmus, 
to whom the letter was addressed. The letter begins with complaints 
that Erasmus had not replied to Scevola’s earlier letter and had not sent 
any news for about a year. In view of the present war, Scevola expresses 
the wish to visit Erasmus, at least for a short time. He sends greetings 
from Nicolaus Leonicenus, who has just published his translations of 
Hippocrates’ Aphorisms and of Galen’s commentaries and of the latter's 
Ars parva, as well as his notes on Pliny. He further reports that Aldus 
has arrived and cites several lines from Vergil to indicate that war and 
poetry do not go together. The letter is dated from Ferrara, December 
22, 1509. The letter is addressed to Erasmus in Siena. 

The sender of this letter is almost completely unknown. There is no 
trace of him at the Archivio di Stato in Modena or at the Biblioteca 
Comunale Ariostea in Ferrara, as | was informed by Dott. F. Valenti and 
by Dott. Luciano Capra. The only other document concerning him that 
I have been able to find so far is a letter of his to Carolus de Vechiano 


3 Ropertum cod. 
4 fraglantia, scripsit et male corr. cod. 
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in Pisa, dated from Peciolum (Peccioli near Pontedera), January 11, 
1512, in which he clearly identifies himself as a physician (Florence, 
Archivio di Stato, Carte Strozziane, Serie 1, filza 139, f. 43; cf. Le carte 
Strozziane del R. Archivio di Stato in Firenze, Inventario 1, 1884, p. 607; 
microfilm kindly supplied by Dr. Sergio Camerani). The way in which 
Leoniceno is mentioned in the letter suggests that Scevola was his pupil, 
and this is confirmed by his combination of medical training and hu- 
manistic interests. The cordial tone of the letter suggests that they had 
met about a year before when Erasmus visited Ferrara. The date of the 
letter is in itself ambiguous, but can be clearly fixed with the help of its 
contents. Erasmus’ itinerary in Italy is rather scantily documented, but 
it is known that he stayed in Ferrara, on his way from Padua to Siena, 
in December 1508, arriving after December 9, when he was still in 
Padua (Allen, no. 212), and probably leaving around December 20 (P. 
De Nolhac, Erasme en Italie, Paris, 1888, pp. 58-61; A. Renaudet, 
Erasme et I’Italie, Geneva, 1954, pp. 88-89). We know definitely that 
Erasmus met on that occasion Niccold Leoniceno, distinguished hu- 
manist and medical writer (1428-1524) who was at that time a professor 
at Ferrara. Leoniceno does not appear among the correspondents of 
Erasmus, but the latter repeatedly mentions him with respect; in 1517 
Hutten wrote to Erasmus that he had been received in Ferrara by Leoni- 
ceno and others with great honors because he was a friend of Eras- 
mus (Allen, no. 611); and in 1525 Erasmus wrote to Celio Calcagnini 
in Ferrara enquiring about Leoniceno and another scholar, ‘quorum 
utrumque vidi Ferrariae’ (Allen, no. 1576) and was informed by Calca- 
gnini’s reply (no. 1587) that Leoniceno had died a few months ago. 
Hence in December 1509, when Scevola’s letter was written, about a 
year had actually passed since Erasmus’ visit in Ferrara. In the same year, 
there was the war of the League of Cambrai, which threatened Ferrara 
towards the end of the year. As a result of this war, Aldus fled from 
Venice to Ferrara during the same year (M. Ferrigni, Aldo Manuzio, 
Milan, 1925; see L. N. Cittadella, Documenti ed illustrazioni risguardanti 
la storia artistica ferrarese, Ferrara, 1868, pp. 304-311, for the documents 
on Aldus’ stay in Ferrara, 1509-12). Finally, we know that two major 
works of Leoniceno, mentioned in our letter, were actually printed in 
Ferrara during the same year: his Errores Plinii et aliorum qui de simplici- 
bus medicaminibus scripserunt on April 28 (Panzer vu 4, 5; only the first 
of the four books of this work had been printed previously in 1492, cf. 
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M. Santoro, “La polemica pliniana fra il Leoniceno e il Collenuccio’, 
Filologia Romanza m, 1956, pp. 162-205); and his translation of Galeni 
ars medicinalis et in aphorismos Hippocratis cum ipsis Aphorismis on October 
3 (Panzer vu 4, 4). Scevola knew when he met Erasmus that the latter 
was on his way to Siena. Actually, Erasmus arrived in Siena before the 
end of December 1508. Yet he left Siena for Rome before the end of 
February 1509, and again for good before Easter, which in that year fell 
on April 8, evidently ‘without forwarding address’. Soon afterwards, 
not later than July, he left Italy, never to return, and went to England. 
In other words, when Scevola sent this letter to Siena, Erasmus had left 
Siena and Italy, and there is every reason to believe that the letter never 
reached him. This would also explain why the original letter has found 
its way into a Florentine collection. Nevertheless, the letter is not en- 
tirely without interest. It is valuable because it mentions Leonicenus and 
Aldus, and because it adds another modest name to the list (which is not 
as large as one might expect) of Erasmus’ friends in Italy. 


Florence, Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, cod. Magl. vit 1358, f. 28. 


Si vales, ego quidem valeo, sed hoc contra votum meum accidit, ut cum 
de valetudine tua quam maxime certiorem fieri cupiam, sim quam ma- 
xime et tui et rerum tuarum ignarus, quod me haud minus torquet, quam 
si de rebus meis hec mea expectatio penderet. Uno saltem versiculo si 
litteris meis, quas antea ad te dedi, respondisses, cognoscerem mei apud 
te aliquando memoriam esse. Sed age ut volueris, ego etiam invitum 
te semper observaturus sum, nec tamen, etsi scirem te nunquam mihi 
rescripturum, desinam ad te scribere. Iam annus fere circumactus est, 
in quo nihil adhuc certi de te accepi, quare te oro, ut aut hanc expecta- 
tionem meam solvas, aut istic mihi aliquid invenias, quo tibi vicinus 
fieri possim, et tuis auspiciis commode cessurum sit. Omnia hic armo- 
rum plena sunt et Marti potius quam Musis locus relictus. Quod si tuas 
litteras distuleris, faxo una die me improvisum hospitio accipies. Tui 
enim tuorumque studiorum quibus apprime fruerer desiderio concitatus 
trahor. Cetera Fortune committo. Fac ut me tuum ames. Sed et D. 
Nicolaus Leonicenus quem semper adveneratum mihi esse volo te sal- 
vere iubet. Idem Hippocratis aphorismos cum Galeni commentariis 
eiusdemque parvam artem latino sermone edidit, preterea et pluscula 
in Plinium annotationes, que iam ab impressoribus circunlata te ac- 
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cepisse puto. Aldus sese huc contulit ubi pedem fixurus videtur. Sed 
bucolicum illud usurpare nunc possumus: 
carmina tantum 

Nostra valent Lycida tela inter Martia, quantum 

Chaonias dicunt aquila veniente columbas. 
Cura ut mei memor bene valeas. Ferrarie XI kldas Ianuarias MDVIIIL. 

T(uus) Daniel Scevola. 

(28¥): Lepidissimo utriusque lingue interpreti ac doctori prestant(issi)- 
mo D(omi)no Erasmo (Ro)terodamo amico incom (parabi)li. Senis in 
lo studio over collegio. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Reviews 


Opus Epistolarum Des. Erasmi Roterodami, Denuo recognitum et auctum 
per P. S. Allen. Tom. xu. Indices. Compilavit Barbara Flower. Per- 
fecit et edidit Elisabeth Rosenbaum. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1958. 
iv-+189 pp. 42s. 

With this volume P. S. Allen’s monumental edition of Erasmus’ cor- 
respondence, one of the most important contributions of this century 
to Renaissance scholarship, has been finally completed, and all scholars 
who have been using this indispensable work for many years will be 
grateful because it is now, with the help of these rich indices, much 
more easily referred to. 

The tragic history of this work is succinctly told in a publisher’s note 
at the beginning of the volume (pp. iii-iv). P. S. Allen began to work 
on his edition in 1893 and published the first volume in 1906. He died 
in 1933 when volume vu had appeared. The edition was continued by 
his wife, Mrs. H. M. Allen, and by his friend, Professor H. W. Garrod, 
who edited the last volume of the text, volume x1, in 1947. Some time 
afterwards, Mrs. Allen died. The index was begun by Miss M. Alford, 
who died in 1951, continued by Miss Barbara Flower, who died in 1955, 
and completed be Miss Elisabeth Rosenbaum. Obviously, the scholarly 
world owes a great debt to the press which carried the work to its com- 
pletion after Allen and so many of his successors had passed away. 
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The volume consists of three parts. There is first an index of corre- 
spondents and of some biographical notices (pp. 1-15), which quickly 
answers the question whether a given person was in correspondence with 
Erasmus. This index has no cross references, and it primarily consoli- 
dates the information contained in the indices of the individual volumes 
of the work. The second part, an index of Erasmus’ writings (pp. 16- 
34), will be especially valuable to students of Erasmus, since it helps to 
find all relevant information on the composition and publication of his 
numerous writings, supplementing the bibliographies. The original 
works are appropriately separated from Erasmus’ editions, translations, 
and editorial and commendatory prefaces, though it is not always com- 
pletely clear whether a given work was translated or merely edited or 
annotated by Erasmus. The third and most voluminous section is a gen- 
eral index (pp. 35-189), and it is also the most useful. It contains the 
names of all contemporaries mentioned in the correspondence, and at 
least a significant selection of the authors quoted by Erasmus. Aside 
from giving page references, each entry is preceded by a short subject 
caption, thus avoiding the confusion otherwise produced by long lists 
of page references not broken down into relevant categories. The pref- 
ace tells us that it was ‘impracticable to index all authors quoted’, and 
that ‘names from classical antiquity, fictional characters, and mytholog- 
ical figures are included only where they are substantially discussed’, 
assuring us at the same time that the index ‘includes the names of all 
medieval persons mentioned, . . . and all Saints’ (p. iv). This remark 
might raise the suspicion that the index is a bit slanted in the direction 
of ‘Christian humanism’ as against Erasmus’ debt to classical antiquity, 
yet some sampling has assured me that the principle has not been carried 
too far and that the major classical authors cited by Erasmus are well 
covered by the index. Another useful feature of this index is that it gives 
cross references, thus helping us to identify the Latin and vernacular 
names of various humanists. This is more important than it may appear. 
I remember an instance where it was impossible for me to locate an im- 
portant letter of Erasmus in Allen because the name of the addressee 
appeared in Latin at the head of the letter, and Allen’s indices gave only 
the vernacular form which happened to be unknown to me in this in- 
stance (Allen also had changed the date of the letter, which complicated 
matters further). 

I hope it may not appear ungrateful, since we have been given so 
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much, if I mention a few things that might have been added, although 
I gladly admit that they would have caused much additional work and 
that it might be debated whether they are necessary. An index of 
Incipits might have been useful, to help identify letters of Erasmus and 
of his correspondents that might appear anonymously in manuscripts 
or early editions. Since Allen completely changed the sequence of the 
letters as against the earlier editions, and especially against the Leiden 
edition of Erasmus’ works, a concordance might have been helpful, 
although the references to earlier editions given at the head of each 
letter might be considered sufficient. I personally should have liked very 
much to see an index of the manuscripts used by Allen. To be sure, he 
does indicate the manuscripts used for each letter at the head of the text, 
and some of the more important ss are discussed in the appendices of 
volumes I, IN, Iv, vI, and vi. Yet whereas the old editions containing 
Erasmus letters are meticulously listed at the beginning of each volume, 
there is nowhere a comparable listing of the manuscripts cited in the 
course of the edition, and it once took me considerable labor to recon- 
struct the manuscript foundation of Allen’s work. This labor was very 
much worth while since it gave me valuable information and leads for 
my own research. Yet it also disclosed certain shortcomings which do 
not effect at all the solidity of Allen’s achievement or the reliability of 
his text and which are easily explained when one considers the manner 
in which his plan was conceived and the conditions under which he 
worked. I get the impression that Allen was convinced that a complete 
mastery of the printed bibliographical tradition, supplemented by those 
mss that were demonstrably autograph or closely related to Erasmus’ 
circle was sufficient for a construction of the text, and they probably are. 
He apparently was not interested in manuscript copies of texts available 
in autographs or in authoritative contemporary editions, or in the vari- 
ant readings that such manuscripts might offer. Yet these readings might 
be of interest, and at least the dependence of such mss on known auto- 
graphs or editions must be demonstrated and cannot be taken for 
granted. Aside from that, the copies must at least be listed, since they 
document the diffusion of a given text. Moreover, Allen seems to have 
relied a good deal on information and transcriptions supplied by li- 
brarians and local scholars, although he did a good deal of traveling, 
and this is understandable, since traveling and photographing were not 
as easy at the time when he started as they are nowadays. Consequently, 
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Allen’s information on some libraries such as Basel, Sélestat, or the 
Vatican is impressively adequate, whereas his information on other col- 
lections is less than complete. The shelf marks he gives for the mss are 
often unclear or incomplete, and sometimes he fails to give any shelf 
mark at all (e.g., for ep. 1714, the source should be given as Parma, 
Biblioteca Palatina, Autografi Palatini, vol. 2; for ep. 2277, as Darm- 
stadt, Landesbibliothek, Nachlass 113 Stiick 51; I am indebted for the 
former information to Dott. A. Ciavarella, for the latter, to Dr. H. 
Knaus). For ep. 2268, Allen gives as his source the autograph shown to 
him in Rome in 1909 by L. Azzolini, who owned it at the time; it is now 
Autografo Piancastelli, n. 835 of the Biblioteca Comunale in Forli (I 
was able to make this identification on the basis of information supplied 
by Dott. Walter Vichi). For ep. 2654, a letter of Joh. Vlatten to Eras- 
mus, Allen gives as his source Cologne, Stadtarchiv, Harffer Archiv 1, 
Reichsangelegenheiten; but Dr. H. Gerig was unable to identify any 
such volume at the Stadtarchiv or at any other archive in Cologne. The 
following Mss might have been used that were apparently unknown to 
Allen: Brussels, Biblioth¢que Royale, ms. 4455-4456 for ep. 229, 2617, 
and 2643; Copenhagen, ms. Thott. Fol. 73 for ep. 1334; Milan, Bib- 
lioteca Nazionale Braidense, Ms. A D xI 31 for ep. 831. For ep. 52 and 
73, Paris, Biblioth¢que Ste. Geneviéve, mss. 1149 (f. 128 and 131) and 
1150 (f. 194 and 195) might have been used, in addition to the similar 
Mss. 618 and 619 used by Allen. Bremen ms. a 11, used by Allen for ep. 
2783, might also have been used for ep. 1714 and 3065. I also chanced 
upon two more letters addressed to Erasmus, which appear elsewhere 
in this issue. 

Needless to say, these remarks are intended to supplement Allen’s in- 
formation on some petty details rather than to detract from his great 
and lasting achievement, to which every Renaissance scholar should pay 
his due respect. I should like to conclude with a wish that Allen no 
doubt would have shared, that is, for a new critical edition of Erasmus’ 
collected works. The task is admittedly difficult, but it is by no means 
impossible, especially after the work done by Hajo and Annemarie 
Holborn, Wallace K. Ferguson, C. Reedijk, and above all, by Allen 
and his collaborators. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY Paul Oskar Kristeller 


Charles de Tolnay. Michelangelo, V; the Final Period. Last Judgment; 
Frescoes of the Pauline Chapel; Last Pietds. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. 271 pp., 376 figs. $30. 

Tolnay’s great monograph on Michelangelo is a major document of 
the scientific and critical method of contemporary art history that 
should be familiar to all Renaissance scholars. This fifth and penultimate 
volume completes the account of Michelangelo’s painting, sculpture, 
and drawing (volume vt is to be on architecture and poetry) with a 
study of the Last Judgment (1533-41) and subsequent works. 

Michelangelo’s late works are likely to be the most exciting to the 
modern eye; they are his most introspective, distorted, expressive pro- 
ductions, and so they appeal to a taste trained by painters and sculptors 
of the twentieth century. For the same reason they attracted little at- 
tention from the time of El Greco to the close of the first World War— 
two generations ago they were called senile; their resurrection was for 
obvious reasons coeval with Expressionism and with the invention of 
the concept of Mannerism. But if these two contributions of the last 
generation have helped us to understand the old Michelangelo, they 
have led to some shallow criticism of an artist who always transcended 
isms. It is a pleasure to see that Tolnay constructs his definitions of style 
from the works themselves and not out of fashionable preconceptions. 

Nearly a third of the book is devoted to a rich and thorough analysis 
of the Last Judgment which judiciously reviews the history and docu- 
mentation and contributes stimulating new hypotheses not all of which 
are certain to be accepted. Tolnay leads a convincing tour through the 
complex dramatis personae (only about a dozen figures can be securely 
identified by attributes), retaining the sounder proposals of earlier schol- 
ars, adding several plausible suggestions, and sensibly leaving a majority 
of anonymities. The suggestion that the angels who aid the Elect on the 
left of the fresco personify the Cardinal Virtues (Faith draws up a Negro 
couple on a ‘rosary’ chain) and the Damned on the right the Vices is 
appealing, though we might expect the Elect, not the angels, to be 
compared to the Damned, and the Virtues to be mirrored more defi- 
nitely by complementary Vices. 

A letter written in Venice in March 1534 repeated news from the 
Imperial ambassador in Rome that Michelangelo had been commis- 
sioned to paint a Resurrection in the Sistine Chapel, and that the scaf- 
fold had already been raised. Assuming with Frederick Hartt that the 
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report was accurate, Tolnay proposes that a number of drawings of the 
Resurrected Christ should be associated with this preliminary project. 
We know of no other commission for the Resurrection, and the draw- 
ings—one of which appears on the verso of a Last Judgment study— 
would fit the years (1533-34) of preparation. Finally, the Resurrection 
is more suited to the altar wall and to the Chapel itself. On the other 
hand, the ambassador may have been quite indifferent to the distinction 
between the Resurrection of Christ and the Resurrection of Mankind 
at the Last Judgment, and the drawings do not suggest a monumental 
mural program. 

In what Tolnay calls the “cosmologic-religious vision’ of the whole 
composition, Christ is represented as the Apollo-Helios; a Sol Justitiae 
acting at the center of a solar system and attracting the starlike Elect 
about him; the vision, being heliocentric, is compared to that of Coper- 
nicus, but is ‘more radical’ because it takes place in a limitless space com- 
parable to Bruno’s. I cannot accept literally a hypothesis that gets as 
little support as this from the work or from contemporary sources, but 
it is a bold and suggestive intuition that may help to characterize the 
terribilita which is so hard to express in words. 

The frescoes of the Pauline Chapel and the Florentine and Rondanini 
Pietas are discussed in brief analyses that are especially valuable for their 
treatment of the iconographic traditions behind Michelangelo’s treat- 
ment of each theme. Tolnay rejects, I believe rightly, the Palestrina 
Pieta in the Florentine Academy. 

The unique contribution of the volume is the study of drawings in 
the text (Ch. m, ‘Michelangelo and Vittoria Colonna’; Ch. v, “The Late 
Religious Drawings’) and Catalog (pp. 158-230); though most of the 
sheets have been widely discussed for half a century, the significant lit- 
erature is largely in the form of catalogs organized according to col- 
lection, and the material has not been assembled, as it is here, so that a 
given drawing may be seen in the context of contemporary works. 
Familiarity with these drawings is essential to the understanding of Mi- 
chelangelo’s late style because a great majority were made either as 
presentation sheets—finished works in themselves—or for compositions 
that Michelangelo did not execute. The issue of authenticity is hotly 
debated among Michelangelo scholars; Tolnay steers a middle path be- 
tween the expansionist school of Johannes Wilde, and the exclusive 
tendency of Luitpold Dussler (whose Die Zeichnungen des Michelangelo, 
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Berlin, 1959, is another major event in Michelangelo scholarship). His 
critical analyses are expert and sensitive; some might be more persua- 
sive, however, if the arguments of competent critics who hold opposing 
views were not so lightly brushed aside. General readers as well as spe- 
cialists will appreciate the fact that almost every surviving drawing of 
Michelangelo’s last thirty years is splendidly reproduced here, and that _ 
Tolnay, as in the earlier volumes, has gone to great pains—as too few 
of us do—to publish fine, fresh illustrations of all the works (it is a great 
blow to connoisseurship that the collotype process employed for these 
plates is being pushed aside for more facile and economical techniques; 
it is unparalleled for the reproduction of graphic art, as a comparison 
of these plates with the halftones of Dussler shows). 

This volume meets the high standards of the four preceding ones and 
perhaps surpasses them in value because it concerns the period of Michel- 
angelo’s life that has been the least studied.’ 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY James S. Ackerman 


Tommaso Campanella, I] Peccato Originale. Inediti Theologicorum 
Liber xvi, Testo Critico e Traduzione a Cura di Romano Amerio. 
Rome: Edizione Nazionale Dei Classici Del Pensiero Italiano, Serie 1, 
1960. 169 pp. 

Thomas Campanella is a typical Renaissance thinker though his life 
fell into the period after the Council of Trent (1568-1639). A prolific 
writer, he composed poetry, political pamphlets, and philosophical and 
religious essays. Imbued with a deep longing to grasp the wholeness of 
the world, he saw in the diversity of appearances a path towards an in- 
tuitive understanding of the One. Like his unfortunate countryman 
Giordano Bruno, Campanella believed in a universal soul pervading the 
whole creation. Following Bernardino Telesio he opposed Aristotle’s 
dual concept of nature as form and matter, replacing it with one mov- 
ing force. The contrasting principles of heaven and earth formed a unity 
which made judicial astrology, in Campanella’s opinion, possible. He 


1 As an indication of a recent interest in Michelangelo, the author lists seven books and 
articles published too late for consideration in the text. To these may be added now, A. 
Perrig, Michelangelo Buonarrotis letzte Pietd-Idee, Bern, 1960; Joseph Tusiani, tr., The 
Complete Poems of Michelangelo, New York, 1960; Johannes Wilde, ‘The Decoration of 
the Sistine Chapel’, Proceedings of the British Academy, x11v, 1958, pp. 61-81, as well as 
an important contribution to the subject of less recent vintage, Hans Sedlmayr’s Michel- 
angelo, Versuch iiber die Ursprunge seiner Kunst, Munich, 1940. 
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was, on the other hand, an ardent defender of Galileo’s experimental 
science. 

Campanella attacked Machiavelli’s utilitarian political opinions. In his 
best-known City of the Sun he tried to lift man out of his worldly fail- 
ings and egotism into the clarity and universality of the sun. In spite of 
its socialist tendencies Campanella’s Utopia was another expression of 
his already well-known idea of a universal monarchy under Spanish or 
French leadership. This did not prevent him from participating in a re- 
volt against Spain for the liberation of his native Calabria. He paid 
dearly for this with twenty-nine years of imprisonment. 

As complex and perplexing as his political and philosophical views 
are his religious ideas. Campanella did not reject the possibility of di- 
verse religions but, speaking as a Catholic, he wanted them all united 
under the leadership of the pope. On other occasions, he could even 
advocate the persecution of heretics. A thorough study of Campanella’s 
religious writings may lead out of the maze of contradictory view- 
points. Thanks to the scholarly endeavor of Romano Amerio it is now 
possible to do so. Besides the edition of Original Sin, he has issued six 
other volumes of Campanella’s religious work in the same series. They 
had not been previously published. They are presented in a page-by- 
page Italian translation together with the original Latin. Amerio’s help- 
ful introduction, notes, and index are welcome aids to the student. It is 
hoped that with these excellent editions and other available material 
Campanella will receive a long-due full interpretation of his thinking 
in the English language. 

In his Original Sin Campanella embraced the Catholic viewpoint in 
regard to the thorny question of good and evil. However, one will find 
incorporated in this essay also many of his philosophical thoughts. Cam- 
panella introduced his metaphysical concept of unity on the basis of 
duality in order to justify evil in the world. Being and nonbeing, good 
and evil, are two necessary aspects of the one human nature. God, in his 
opinion, could not change this without destroying man’s finiteness, the 
very essence of his being. Since man has been created from nothing and 
is constantly moving towards something, he is never perfect. The ser- 
pent or the devil tempting Eve represented for Campanella nonbeing 
in its opposition to the Supreme Being. Campanella, who had a pro- 
found knowledge of the whole literature in the field, discussed the many 
solutions to the problem of good and evil expounded by ancient writ- 
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ers, Catholics, and Protestants. For him, man’s will was depraved and 
guilty of sin already in Adam and Eve, who, given to pride, wanted 
God’s knowledge. In man’s rational will, then, lies also his salvation. 

TRENTON STATE COLLEGE Elisabeth Feist Hirsch 


Theodor E. Mommsen. Medieval and Renaissance Studies. Edited by 
Eugene’ FP. Rice, Jr. Ithaca, N. Y:: Cornell University Press, 1959. 
x1V-++353 Pp. $5.75. 

As Professor Rice indicates in his preface, this volume is intended ‘to 
serve the memory of an admirable scholar and to make the bulk of his 
work more conveniently available’. Yet through selection and arrange- 
ment it also provides guidance to the nature of Theodor E. Mommsen’s 
accomplishment as a historian. His works are thus assembled in three 
sections: a more miscellaneous and generally earlier group concerned 
with the complicated political history of Italy and the Empire, the Pe- 
trarchan studies which reflected his major interest during the last fifteen 
years of his life, and contributions to early Christian historiography. In 
the first group the editor has included Mommsen’s examinations of the 
imperial connection in Italy as revealed in the Habsburg-Angevin ne- 
gotiations of 1316 and in the career of the Ghibelline noble Castruccio 
Castracani. The latter piece is a notable illustration of Mommsen’s abil- 
ity to illuminate the general through the particular: Castracani’s obscure 
history is made to demonstrate the value of the imperial bond in con- 
veying legitimacy to a nobility ambitious on its own account but other- 
wise uninterested in serving imperial interests, and he emerges as ‘a new 
type of prince and condottiere, already corresponding in part to the 
type later exalted by Machiavelli’. Articles on the bull by which Julius 
m secured the adherence of the Swiss to the Holy League of 1512 and 
on the disputed circumstances of the destruction of the Parthenon by 
the Venetians in 1687 complete this first section of the book; both are 
examples of Mommsen’s ability patiently to reconstruct and clarify 
complicated historical episodes. 

The collection of Petrarchan studies will certainly renew our regret 
that Mommsen was unable to complete the general book toward which 
he had been working. It opens with his graceful introduction to Pe- 
trarch’s vernacular poetry and also includes his account of a representa- 
tion of Petrarch crowned with the laurel in a fifteenth-century illumi- 
nation and his reconstruction of the iconographical scheme for the lost 
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frescoes in the Sala Virorum Illustrium in Padua. Of more general in- 
terest are the articles on Petrarch’s treatment of the choice of Hercules, 
through which Mommsen explored the ambiguities in Petrarch’s Au- 
gustinianism, and above all the essay on ‘Petrarch’s Conception of the 
“Dark Ages” ’ which revealed the significant contribution of Petrarch 
to the new humanist periodization of history and the idea of the Ren- 
aissance. Mommsen’s introduction to his edition of Petrarch’s will uses 
that document to construct an intimate and engaging personal portrait; 
and in “Rudolph Agricola’s Life of Petrarch’ he turned his attention to 
theimageand continuing importance of Petrarch fornorthern humanism. 

The final group, which also illustrates the breadth of Mommsen’s 
learning, is linked to the Petrarchan studies by a common concern with 
Augustinianism and the philosophy of history. ‘Saint Augustine and the 
Christian Idea of Progress’ examines the crisis for the Christian under- 
standing of history produced by Alaric’s sack of Rome and analyzes 
the profound difference between Augustine and the secular progressiv- 
ism, potentially fatal to Christianity, represented by Eusebius and most 
of Augustine’s Christian contemporaries; it is an important contribution 
at once to the understanding of Augustine and medieval conceptions 
of history and to the history of the idea of progress. A second article 
relates the disagreement over the significance of the Epiphany, as illus- 
trated by passages in Aponius and Orosius, to this more serious contro- 
versy over the meaning of history. The last piece in the collection, not 
previously published, reveals the difference on the same profound issue 
between Augustine and Orosius, thereby suggesting the fundamental 
error in our long assumption that their positions were identical. 

It is a tribute to Theodor Mommsen’s achievement that few of us 
will not know at least some of these writings well, in certain cases be- 
cause they have been worth more than a single reading; on the other 
hand, because they have been so widely scattered, few of us are likely 
to be familiar with them all. Scholars will therefore be grateful for this 
volume, which also includes a bibliography of Mommsen’s works and 
a personal and biographical sketch by Frederick George Marcham. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY William J. Bouwsma 


Dom David Knowles. The Religious Orders of England. Vol. III. The 
Tudor Age. New York-Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1959. 
522 pp. I illus. $10. 

With this volume Professor Knowles concludes his study of English 
monasticism begun three decades ago. Students have awaited this vol- 
ume with real eagerness because it is concerned with the tragedy of the 
dissolution of the fabric of monastic life in England and deals with a 
whole range of problems which still provoke sharp disagreement and 
sometimes shrill controversy. 

There is an evident sadness as Professor Knowles recounts the dra- 
matic Henrician events with which the long history of monasticism 
came to an abrupt end in England. It is the author’s conclusion that 
monasticism was so easily destroyed by a resolute and skillful sovereign 
because it was itself weak and wanting in that spiritual fervor which 
causes men to embrace martyrdom for principle. There were of course 
noble exceptions, but little effective resistance was offered by the regular 
clergy to the requirements of Henrician policy. All these matters Pro- 
fessor Knowles recites with a keen awareness of the human beings in- 
volved, of the great spiritual and cultural legacy resident in monasti- 
cism, and with a rare dispassion. The narrative rests solidly on the 
sources, though the author has incorporated as well the considerable and 
diverse secondary comment of the past half century. The style is as 
graceful as it is unhurried, while the author’s frequent excursions into 
biographical sketches and side matters form one of the most valuable 
features of this great work of historical summary. 

It becomes very clear that monasticism in England was doomed when 
at any moment its wealth or its privileges confronted the policy and 
needs of a determined sovereign, and this Henry vu most decidedly 
was. There were far too many foundations, and for many years past the 
monastic vocation had failed, for complex and not fully understood 
reasons, to attract dedicated and lively minds. The vast income was al- 
most wholly consumed by essentially administrative outlays, by the in- 
cessant requirements of the fabric, and by the too rich emoluments of 
the great abbots and priors. It is shocking to us, as it most assuredly was 
to sixteenth-century realists, that the monasteries of England were not 
regularly disposing more than three per cent of their income on charit- 
able causes despite the tradition which assigned to them so large and 
generous a responsibility for the needs of the poor and derelict. Monas- 
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ticism no longer possessed any clearly defined social function, and one 
may conclude from Professor Knowles’s account that its spiritual func- 
tion had likewise languished beyond any reasonable hope of revival. 
All this explains why the whole immense system simply collapsed at 
the touch of sovereignty. 

Professor Knowles has brought to completion a notable historical in- 
vestigation. He has dealt carefully and thoughtfully with a subject on 
which several historians of great eminence have too often dealt with an 
almost consuming zeal. The author’s findings are carefully rendered, his 
judgments are as humane as they are magisterial, and his steady inclina- 
tion is never to press his sources for conclusions which they do not fully 
substantiate. And over the whole work one has the awareness of a sensi- 
tive, a brooding, and a charitable mind which accepts the frailty of man- 
kind. Dom Knowles has written an important book; more than that, 
he has written a noble book. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY W. K. Jordan 


Agrippa d’Aubigné. Le Printemps. L’Hécatombe a Diane et les Stances. 
Edition commentée par Henri Weber. (Publications de la Faculté des 
Lettres de l'Université de Montpellier, xv.) Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France, [1960]. 330 pp. 

Agrippa d’Aubigné’s Printemps is made up of three parts: one hun- 
dred sonnets (called Hécatombe), stances, and odes. The first complete edi- 
tion of Printemps came out in 1874. In 1891 another edition reproduced 
the three parts of that work; but, on the whole, up to the second World 
War, the poetry of d’Aubigné was comparatively little known and ad- 
mired. Since 1945 the manifestations of baroque art and literature have 
been very much in fashion. One can easily see resemblances between 
the second half of the sixteenth century and our age. In any case, three 
editions of Agrippa’s Printemps have appeared in the last ten or twelve 
years: L’Hécatombe a Diane (Lille; Genéve: Droz, 1948); Stances et Odes 
(Lille; Genéve: Droz, 1952); and now the L’Hécatombe a Diane et les 
Stances. The first of these publications was introduced by Bernard Ga- 
gnebin; the second by Fernand Desonay. For his own edition, Professor 
Weber has used the text of the Droz editions, making a few corrections. 
His numerous and copious footnotes, four appendices, and a very learn- 
ed introduction help to explain a poetry which is not always easily 
understandable. 
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Above all, M. Weber here continues a general study of the creative 
processes of poets brilliantly begun in his thesis La création poétique au 
XVI° siecle en France, de Maurice Scéve a Agrippa d’ Aubigné (Paris, 19 56). 
He says about his edition of the Printemps: “Le but principal de notre 
édition est de rappeler, par des rapprochements multiples, l’origine lit- 
téraire de la plupart des thtmes du Printemps et de mesurer ainsi la part 
de création propre 4 d’Aubigné.’ M. Weber concludes that, in his de- 
velopment, his images and comparisons Agrippa follows the Italian and 
French Petrarchist tradition. But this tradition is not quite the same 
around 1570, as it was when Ronsard began to write. Toward the end 
of Charles 1x’s reign, the Italian poets who were held in high esteem 
were not Bembo and the members of his school, but Angelo di Costan- 
zo, Coppetta, and Tansillo. Serafino, Tebaldeo, M. Philoxeno, Pam- 
philo Sasso were also very popular as they had been at the time of 
Melin de Saint Gelays and of Maurice Scéve. Vianey, who had pointed 
out a new wave of interest in the Petrarchist poets around 1570, had 
neglected a theme which Serafino and Tebaldeo made fashionable, that 
of the despairing lover. Vianey had, moreover, paid little attention to 
the gruesome details and the macabre settings which one notices in the 
works of Lodovico Dolce, Girolamo Scala, and Eurialo Ascoli. From 
Serafino, Francois d’ Amboise borrowed themes and settings which can 
be compared to those of Agrippa. After having thus examined the 
literary climate in which d’Aubigné composed his poetry, and the 
themes which he used, H. Weber studies the ways in which the poet 
elaborated his compositions and transformed his material. 

Another matter is discussed: Agrippa revised his text, and from an 
examination of the variants one can deduce certain trends which M. 
Desonay had also admirably analyzed. M. Weber finds that, as d’Au- 
bigné grew older, he made efforts to diminish the bombastic quality 
of his poetry. This, together with a search for more precise and con- 
crete images as well as a concern for a greater balance in the structure 
of his lines, characterizes his revision and correction of his text. M. 
Desonay gives more attention to questions of rhythm, prosody, and 
versification than M. Weber does, but one enjoys the commentaries 
of both critics equally. Weber, in particular, derives much benefit from 
his intimate familiarity with Italian literature, and he is thus able to 
stress the originality and the creative processes of Agrippa. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY Marcel Frangon 
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Ralph E. Giesey. The Royal Funeral Ceremony in Renaissance France. 
(Travaux d’humanisme et Renaissance, 37.) Geneva: Librairie E. Droz, 
1960. 1i+-236 pp. 18 pl. 44 Swiss francs; $10. 

This scholarly treatment of a somewhat bizarre subject is a pioneer 
work and is based upon extensive research in a wide variety of sources. 
The various elements of the royal funeral ceremony which was utilized 
in France during the Renaissance are analyzed in a wealth of detail, and 
the author attempts with considerable success to discover the meanings 
which contemporaries attached to various elements of the ceremony. 
Since royal funerals attained the apogee of their development in France 
during the Renaissance, the book is to a large extent a study in the 
symbolism of the period. Attention is also given to the ways in which 
medieval elements of ceremonial were deliberately changed to conform 
with the humanists’ ideas concerning the funerals of the ancient Roman 
Emperors. For this reviewer, one of the major contributions of the book 
is its analysis of the constitutional implications of the funeral ceremony, 
where the transitory, mortal nature of the monarch was increasingly 
counterbalanced by elements of ceremonial which symbolized the im- 
personal continuity of the state system. The work will thus be of in- 
terest to a wide variety of students of the French Renaissance. A number 
of its major themes were anticipated in The King’s Two Bodies by Ernst 
Kantorowicz, who, however, fully acknowledged his debt to his stu- 
dent, Ralph Giesey. 

The first chapter presents a very elaborate description of the funeral 
of Francis 1 and is followed by analyses of special elements of ceremo- 
nial, such as the display of the body, the ecclesiastical aspect of the fu- 
neral, the attendance of the new king and the royal officials, and the 
burial at Saint-Denis. Considerable attention is given the place and 
significance of the effigy of the late king, which occupied the central 
position in the very protracted ceremony. Symbolizing the immortal 
nature of the royal dignity, the effigy was served ritual meals and was 
rendered other obeisances. It was likewise the object of attentions 
vaguely suggesting the deification of the Roman Emperor. 

Although difficult to demonstrate with precision, the constitutional 
implications of the funeral ceremony are given careful attention and are 
treated as the culminating element of the book. Increasingly in the six- 
teenth century, emphasis was placed upon the continuity of the state 
rather than the transitory life of the ruler. The absence of the succeeding 
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king from the funeral ceremony of his predecessor, the presence of the 
jurists of the Parlement of Paris in full judicial robes rather than in 
mourning, and the display of the royal banner all symbolized the im- 
mortality of kingship. In the latter part of the sixteenth century, the 
jurists developed the concept that ‘the king never dies’, with the result 
that the succeeding ruler assumed the powers and functions of royalty _ 
at once without waiting for the funeral of his predecessor or his own 
coronation. The principle of state continuity, coupled with the rever- 
ence for the living king that was essential to seventeenth-century abso- 
lutism, drastically diminished the importance of the funeral ceremony 
and correspondingly lessened its complexity. The ceremony which was 
utilized during the Renaissance therefore represents the climax in the 
development of the type, and its symbolism richly expressed many ideas 
of the age. Professor Giesey’s book is copiously documented and is well 
indexed. It should become the standard work in its field. 

BROWN UNIVERSITY William F. Church 


Juan Bautista Avalle-Arce. La novela pastoril espaiiola. Madrid: Revista 
de Occidente, 1959. vit248 pp. II0 pesetas. 

Professor Avalle-Arce deserves enthusiastic praise for having under- 
taken a long overdue re-evaluation of the Spanish pastoral novel. His 
book divides into nine richly documented chapters which cover the 
history of the genre in its entirety. 

Chapter 1 (‘Tradicién y Critica’) takes up three problems which are 
but loosely related. First, the author deals with the shepherd as a literary 
archetype, and this is one of the few instances in which his lucid exposi- 
tion is marred by inaccuracies. Thus, for example, he summarily dis- 
misses the Bible as a source of pastoral fiction;! and Virgil’s influence is 
laid, primarily, to the Messianism of the Fourth Eclogue.? Secondly, 
Avalle-Arce, seeking to explain the upsurge of the pastoral novel in 
terms of the intellectual climate of the period, quotes from Fray Luis de 
Leén and Fray Juan de los Angeles passages which reveal a ‘startling’ 
fusion of Scriptural and classical ideas and ideals. However, far from 


1 On the shepherd motif of the Old Testament see M. Rehm, ‘Die Hirtenallegorie 
Zach 11, 4-14’, Biblische Zeitschrift, Neue Folge, tv (1960), 186-208. See also the copious 
older bibliography quoted by the author. 

? For a different view see Bruno Snell, ‘Arkadien. Die Entdeckung einer geistigen 
Landschaft’ in Die Entdeckung des Geistes (3rd ed., Hamburg, 1955), PP. 371-400. 
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being characteristic of the century, such syncretism is backed by a ven- 
erable Christian tradition.? Finally, the author surveys earlier criticism 
and, simultaneously, defines his own approach, which owes much to 
the teaching of Don Américo Castro. 

Chapter m (‘Los precursores’) offers excellent insights into the works 
of Feliciano de Silva, Alonso Nujfiez de Reinoso, Antonio de Torque- 
mada, and Juan del Encina. The omission of Bernardim Ribeiro‘ would 
seem to call for some explanation. 

Chapter m1, one of the high points of the book, analyzes the Diana® 
of Montemayor.’ With economy and precision the author delineates 
the symmetrical structure and the main themes (Natura, Amor, For- 
tuna) of the novel. The presentation of these themes, obvious borrow- 
ings from classical sources,’ is tied to the Platonism that informs the 
writings of Montemayor and those of his contemporaries. Concern 
with the ‘realismo ideal’ of Montemayor, however, does not blind 


8 See F. van der Meer, Maiestas Domini. Théophanies de l Apocalypse dans V art chrétien 
(Citta del Vaticano, 1938), pp. 34-38, and Wolfgang Schmid, ‘Eine frithchristliche Ar- 
kadienvorstellung’ in Convivium. Beitrdge zur Altertumswissenschaft (Stuttgart, 1954), pp. 
121-130. Only in isolated instances do bucolic and Christian values come into conflict. 
For an illustration see Wolfgang Schmid, “Tityrus Christianus. Probleme religidser Hir- 
tendichtung an der Wende vom vierten zum fiinften Jahrhundert’, Rheinisches Museum 
fiir Philologie, xcvi (1953), 101-163. 

4 This author, widely regarded as a forerunner of Montemayor, has of late received 
much critical attention. See, for example, Hernani Cidade, “Bernardim Ribeiro, Cris- 
tdvao Falcio, Samuel Usque. O sentimento de arte, a andlise psicoldégica, a poesia pessoal, 
© sentimento da natureza’, in Ligdes de cultura e literatura portuguesas (Coimbra, 1951), 
pp. 143-164; José G. Herculano de Carvalho, ‘A influéncia italiana em Bernardim 
Ribeiro’, Miscelanea de Estudos em honra do Prof. Herndni Cidade (Lisboa, 1957), pp. 121- 
133, and the two excellent studies of Professor Eugenio Asensio, ‘Bernardim Ribeiro a 
la luz de un manuscrito nuevo’, Revista Brasileira de Filologia, m (1957), 59-81, and ‘El 
romance de Bernardim Ribeiro Ao longo da ribeira’, Revista de Filologia Espafiola, x11 
(1957), I-19. 

5In a note (p. 63) Avalle-Arce refers to the treatment of nature in d’Urfé’s Astrée. 
More details are to be found in Herta Wendel, Arkadien im Umkreis bukolischer Dichtung 
in der Antike und in der franzdsischen Literatur (Giessen, 1933), pp. 66-74. 

6 Although Avalle-Arce deals with two Portuguese writers (Montemayor and Botelho 
de Carvalho), he neglects Portuguese studies of the pastoral. Mention should have been 
made of the following works: Sousa Viterbo, ‘Dois poetas seiscentistas. 1. Miguel 
Botelho de Carvalho’, Archivo Historico Portuguez, Iv (1906), 317-329; Ricardo Jorge, 
Francisco Rodrigues Lobo. Estudo biogrdfico e critico (Coimbra, 1920), pp. 201-277; and 
Alberto Xavier, ‘A pastoral no romance’ in O romance. Alguns aspectos da sua evolugao na 


literatura europeia (Lisboa, 1934), pp. 145-252. 
7 See, for example, Giinther Jachmann, ‘L’Arcadia come paesaggio bucolico’, Maia, 


Nuova Serie, v (1952), 161-174. 
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Avalle-Arce to certain, albeit few, ‘naturalistic’ touches in the work. 
He is the first to regard this blending of idealism and materialism as a 
significant experiment in novelistic technique that comes to fruition in 
the Quijote. A digression on Cervantes’ well-known strictures against 
the Diana offers thought-provoking comments on his indebtedness to 
Montemayor. . 

In successive chapters (tv-vit) the author deals with novels that, on 
the whole, are of interest only to literary archaeologians. Here, too, 
Avalle-Arce displays sharp critical acumen. Two examples will suffice. 
At variance with traditional views Avalle-Arce holds that neither Alon- 
so Pérez nor Gil Polo are imitators in the full sense of the word. Rather, 
he shows that each follows a path all his own: the former bases himself 
on a scholastic conception of human passion while the latter clings to 
the precepts of the Stoa. 

Cervantes, for whom the pastoral theme held a lasting fascination, 
is placed outside of the chronological order which Avalle-Arce has fol- 
lowed so far. He supplies a painstaking analysis of Cervantes’ varying 
attitudes toward the myth of the shepherd as they appear in the Galatea, 
the Coloquio de los Perros and the two parts of the Quijote. Portions of 
this material had already been published elsewhere; their integration 
into a unified whole gives a clearer idea of Avalle-Arce’s contribution 
to a deeper understanding of Cervantes. 

The concluding chapter (‘Censuras y Vueltas a lo Divino’) synthe- 
sizes the findings of Werner Krauss and Bruce W. Wardropper. The 
author's own sketch of Lope’s Los Pastores de Belén is regrettably per- 
functory. 

La novela pastoril espafiola reveals a sure command of the literary and 
intellectual currents of sixteenth-century Europe. It is certain to become 
a valuable tool for all scholars working in the field of Spain’s Golden 
Age. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN Edward Glaser 


Gerald Strauss. Sixteenth-Century Germany: Its Topography and Topog- 
raphers. Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1959. viii+-197 pp: $5. 

The Renaissance discovery of the world included not only extensive 
discovery overseas but also a vigorous intensive discovery at home. 
Especially in Germany, which had been dismissed by classical geograph- 
ers as great forests inhabited by barbarians, scholars devoted much effort 
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to the geographical and chorographical (or local) description of their 
country. Professor Strauss has here written an informed account of this 
intellectual movement and its results. 

The patriotic crusade of the German humanists was encouraged by 
the sympathy for things German which Aeneas Sylvius had shown in 
his histories, and the model study was furnished by the Italia Illustrata 
of Flavio Biondo. Conrad Celtis proposed before 1500 a Germania il- 
lustrata, and his enthusiasm led to much editing of Tacitus’ Germania 
and other classical works. The sifting of both ancient and medieval his- 
torians was the next step, to identify all past and present place names 
in Germany: that task was completed for the time by 1531 in the works 
of Irenicus and Pirckheimer and Beatus Rhenanus. 

The greater task remained to procure the full description of Germany 
region by region, and it is interesting that local collaboration was sought 
from the beginning in the appeals of Celtis, Aventinus, and Miinster. 
Professor Strauss lists and evaluates the resulting regional studies, ob- 
serving the development of a special literary genre, the historical- 
topographical. He lists as most successful the Pomerania (1530s) of 
Kantzow, the Bavaria (1598?) of Aventinus, the Austria (1553) of Cus- 
pinian, the impressive Eydgnoschaft (Switzerland) of Johann Stumpf 
(1548), and the Raetia (1616) of Guler von Weineck. He notes as well 
some important descriptions of cities, going back to Aeneas Sylvius’ 
Basel. These and other less successful chorographies supplied perhaps 
the most impressive parts of the larger cosmographies, still emphasizing 
Germany, of Sebastian Franck (1534), Sebastian Miinster (in his 1550 
revision, spurred by emulation of Stumpf), and Johann Rauw (1597). 

Professor Strauss makes an interesting story of this discovery of Ger- 
many in the Renaissance. He has obviously cast a wide net, though we 
miss a formal bibliography of the primary sources and must therefore 
dredge titles and dates out of the notes. I think of only two further 
titles, which may or may not be relevant: the Frisia of Cornelius Kem- 
pius (1588) and the Pomeraneides of Seccervicius (1582). 

We must still ask the critical question, how well was Germany de- 
scribed by the end of the century? The list of successful chorographies 
above yields the inference that other regions were inadequately done; 
yet the cosmographers Minster and Rauw may have filled in satisfac- 
torily. Did they? What of maps, which certainly are as essential here as 
words? The maps added to the successive editions of Ptolemy are re- 
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vealing, and the profuse maps of Mercator, a German, and Ortelius, a 
Fleming, should be decisive. City maps are referred to here, but we need 
to know again how successful they became, especially the comprehen- 
sive Civitates of Braun and Hogenberg (1573). Again, we should know 
how the works of German scholars compare with such foreign endeav- 
ors as the Italia of Alberti (1551) and the Britannia of Camden (1586). 
We hope that Professor Strauss will go on to give us the answers. 

QUEENS COLLEGE George B. Parks 


Tom F. Driver. The Sense of History in Greek and Shakespearean Drama. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1960. 231 pp. $5. 

In this thought-provoking study Dr. Driver distinguishes between 
‘historical consciousness’ in the classical Greek and in the Judaic- 
Christian tradition and, on the basis of his distinction, contrasts four 
Shakespearean plays with four plays of the Attic tragedians. According 
to the initial argument, a ‘sense of history’ exists when events are viewed 
as details in a progressive pattern, with the present accepted as a link 
between a prophetic past and a promised future. Time appears as some- 
thing other than an aspect of change. It has an identity of its own as an 
implement of providence, the string, so to speak, upon which signifi- 
cant events are beaded. 

Few will deny that Hebrew and Christian thought is impregnated 
with a sense of history as thus defined—a pattern which faith and hope 
impose upon the phenomena of existence. Difficulties arise when the 
Greeks are denied a ‘sense of history’. In Greek syntax, in contrast to 
Hebrew, the tenses indicate a conception of time extending to and from 
the present, and Greek literature boasts great epics as well as works of 
the great historians, Herodotus and Thucydides. So far as syntax is con- 
cerned, Dr. Driver argues that it suggests a linear and therefore geo- 
metric conception of time. (Presumably the similar tense-structure in 
Shakespeare’s English must be regarded as a fossil.) And Greek epic and 
historical writing, although it brings the past into relation with the 
present, tends to ignore the future. For instance the Iliad, unlike the 
Aeneid (Judaic-Christian?), celebrates no founding father. The Greeks 
were concerned exclusively with the present, with perfected forms, and 
with bringing human life into harmony with existing nature. Their 
world view, though grand, was static, and their interest in the future 
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tepid since, according to the cyclical conception, it promised nothing 
but repetition. In the words of one of Shakespeare’s Hellenic speculations, 


If there be nothing new, but that which is 
Hath been before, how are our brains beguiled .. . . 


Dr. Driver succeeds in making his broad distinction. Certainly Greek 
thought projected no promised land, no coming or second-coming; 
hence we can assume a different if not deficient ‘sense of history’—a 
different attitude toward time, and toward past, present, and future. In 
demonstrating how the difference is reflected in dramatic art, The Per- 
sians and Richard III, the Oresteia and Hamlet, Oedipus Tyrannus and 
Macbeth, the Alcestis and The Winter's Tale, Dr. Driver provides many 
stimulating reflections. Obviously Greek drama is retrospective in its 
technique as compared with Shakespearean drama (which tends to pro- 
ceed ab ovo) and so contains fewer allusions to passing time and to the 
future, but Dr. Driver does more than labor the obvious. He shows that 
Shakespearean tragedy could not have followed the structure of Greek 
tragedy (or vice versa) without sclf-violation, and, of course, that 
Shakespearean tragedy is suffused with the philosophical attitudes which 
the Judaic-Christian ‘sense of history’ confers. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY Alfred Harbage 


Maurice Lee, Jr. John Maitland of Thirlestane and the Foundation of the 
Stewart Despotism in Scotland. (Princeton Studies in History, No. 10.) 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press; London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. 336 pp. $6. 

Professor Lee has brought into focus in a detailed study the hitherto 
obscure figure of John Maitland, chief political adviser to James vi of 
Scotland, first as secretary, then as vice-chancellor, and finally as chan- 
cellor. Throughout the years during which Mary was tried and executed 
and the Armada threatened, Maitland, both by temperament and cir- 
cumstance, pursued a pedestrian but arterial role of architect of Scottish 
domestic policy, by legal reforms paring down the obstreperous Scot- 
tish nobility and mollifying the kirk, and thereby strengthening the 
hand of the king. No heroic role, as Professor Lee points out; though 
in building the royal power he became a martyr to his policy and lost 
his personal fortune in the process. Professor Lee’s association of Mait- 
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land with Stewart despotism is to be understood in terms of the eventual 
rather than immediate success of a policy which enabled the king to face 
his nobles for the first time with a government of operative efficiency. 
But neither the James vi of Scotland nor the James 1 of England needed 
any advising to assert his will, and it is somewhat less than convincing 
to describe him as wishing to be absolute but not knowing how until 
Maitland gave him his political education. Maitland was not in the Ren- 
aissance tradition of educators of princes, though it is worth remarking 
that if his role could be so conceived, it would have been more Machia- 
vellian than Erasmian. His accomplishment was administrative rather 
than tutorial, and Professor Lee clearly demonstrates the importance of 
that accomplishment. 

The excellence of Professor Lee’s book lies in his sensitive grasp of the 
intricacies of Scottish politics. Writing with adroitness and sureness of 
touch, he traces the constitutional moves by which Maitland established 
an effectual means of royal control of the nobility before being pulled 
down by his enemies. The scope of his activity can be best illustrated 
in the Parliament of 1587. Maitland, then at the peak of his career, had 
in hand a matter ideally suited to his genius. He had successfully main- 
tained relations with England through the critical period of the execu- 
tion of Mary; he had managed to bring James and the kirk into a reason- 
able working relationship; now he was free to initiate a long-term pro- 
gram of judicial and administrative reforms designed to strengthen the 
government’s hand: on a fiscal level by seizure of the temporalities of 
benefices, on a judicial level by lapsing heritability in the office of sheriff, 
on a legislative level by broadening the base of parliamentary represen- 
tation to include the lesser gentry. By the end of that parliament, Mait- 
land had erected the legal structure for self-sufficiency of the throne. 

One problem which Professor Lee has not wholly resolved is Mait- 
land’s share in the implementation and administration of this program. 
Since the roles of king and of chancellor are frequently not distinguished 
in the book, and possibly not distinguishable, one is inclined to question 
the degree of Maitland’s responsibility for policy. Furthermore, blue- 
prints are not brick and mortar, and practice does not always follow the 
laying out of plans. Professor Lee may also have attributed undue im- 
portance to Maitland’s part in Anglo-Scottish relations after the execu- 
tion of Mary. He believes that Elizabeth’s letter of apology was hypo- 
critical, but he defends James’s failure to act at once in his mother’s be- 
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half, agreeing with Willson’s prudential view that he would merely 
have done himself harm. It is clear that at this point the direction of 
policy was out of Maitland’s control. Once Elizabeth was assured that 
James would temporize, she could confidently cancel any fear of danger 
from that quarter, and the whole affair, from a Scottish point of view, 
could at best be no more than an effort to gain diplomatic concessions. 
Under these circumstances, it is hard to believe, as Professor Lee be- 
lieves, that Maitland’s shift of policy from a balance between France 
and England to an English alliance could have made any difference. But 
these are relative judgments, and in any case the visible signs of his 
workmanship are evident in Scottish policy long after his death. 

Maitland’s accomplishment should be compared with Thomas Crom- 
well’s administrative reforms half a century earlier. The essential com- 
ponents of Cromwell’s program—the dispersal of church properties, 
the encouragement of a new rising middle class by royal favors or the 
hope of them, a corresponding depression of the old intransigent nobili- 
ty to a position of political impotence—all bear resemblance to what 
happened later in Scotland. Again, it would be pertinent to inquire 
whether in this policy Maitland was consciously following the English 
example, as Professor Lee suggests, or, as is likely, he happened to be 
in a strategic position to expedite an independent and more general 
contemporary pattern of social change. 

Professor Lee has too often resisted the temptations of a highly personal 
story: Maitland’s avoidance of trouble by looking in the other direction 
when Mary was being executed, and James’s flushing Maitland out of 
bed at three in the morning at the news of Bothwell’s descent on Edin- 
burgh are random instances in point. What were the personal relations 
between Queen Anne and the man who had the reputation for ob- 
structing her marriage? The causes for her hate are apparent enough, 
but the human document remains for the most part undisclosed. In fact, 
there is in the career of this so capable servant of the crown a tragedy, 
if a minor one—this man of middle-class background who for a decade 
successfully held the hitherto untouchable aristocracy at bay, only to 
find himself mocked at the end of his career as ‘a puddock-stool of a 
night’, and debarred from court under popular obloquy resulting from 
implication by association in the murder of Moray. 

We may regret Professor Lee’s impersonal approach without at all 
disparaging the importance of his main contention, that Maitland’s ad- 
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ministrative ability was a determining factor in the development of the 
Scottish state from feudal anarchy to centralized power. Indeed, it may 
well be that a person of just such qualifications as Spottiswoode ascribed 
to him—‘of rare parts, of deep wit, learned, full of courage, and most 
faithful to his King and Master’—is essential to the orderly evolution of 


a state. ‘No man ever carried himself in his place more wisely’ isa fitting | 


epitaph for the Cromwells and the Maitlands. The same might be said 
of Professor Lee, who has done a sufficient service to the history of 
statecraft in bringing Maitland to view. 

UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND W. Gordon Zeeveld 


Richard Pares. Merchants and Planters. (Economic History Review Sup- 
plement, No. 4.) New York-Cambridge, Eng.: Cambridge University 
Press, 1960. 91 pp. 8s. to members of the Economic History Society, 
10s. 6d. to non-members; $2. 

Barry E. Supple. Commercial Crisis and Change in England 1600-1642. 
(Cambridge Studies in Economic History.) New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1959. xi1+-296 pp. $7.50. 

Each of the works under review deals with certain aspects of that still 
astonishing economic expansion that saw Renaissance Europe reach 
outward to the four corners of the earth. Professor Pares’ scholarly in- 
tention, unhappily terminated by death, was to answer two questions 
which have for long puzzled historians of colonial expansion. What 
was the nature of the economic relationship between the great colonial 
powers and their overseas colonies in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries? Who supplied the capital for settlement and who reaped the 
benefits therefrom? While he touches upon the problems of the French 
colonies, his main concern is with the British West Indian sugar colo- 
nies. His conclusion, supported by years of research, directly contradicts 
Adam Smith’s famous assertion that the English sugar colonies, unlike 
their French counterparts which subsisted by their own soil and indus- 
try, were supported by capital investment from the mother country. 
It is Professor Pares’ belief, on the contrary, that, except for the usually 
insufficient sums needed to found a colony, the West Indian plantations 
were exploited throughout their history by factors residing in England. 
The planter, in effect, became the permanent debtor of the ‘merchant’ 
and, in turn, built up his own wealth by exploiting his Negro slaves. 
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The conclusion is not entirely new, but seldom has it been documented 
so extensively within brief compass. 

Professor Supple’s book, an elaboration and extension of his doctoral 
thesis at Cambridge University, is in its way a very significant study of 
a period which has probably produced more historiographical contro- 
versy than any other in English history. The two works are linked 
topically and chronologically in that Professor Supple deals with the 
intermittent economic crises which immediately preceded and, indeed, 
prepared the way for English overseas expansion. What gives this study 
value is the remarkable lack of overt ideological preconception with 
which its author has organized and analyzed his material. True, he does 
grind some very sharp axes: Heckscher’s views on the origins of mer- 
cantile theory are modified (as other scholars have been modifying 
them for almost a generation); the belief that there was a coherent and 
consistent ‘theory of international trade’ is nicely pruned; and the oft- 
belabored ‘bullionists’, those whipping boys of every writer on eco- 
nomic theory since the eighteenth century, are made to look something 
less than the foolish panegyrists of a simple-minded economic creed. 
However, the work is more than just a corrective of other scholars’ 
ideas. Professor Supple argues with strong evidence, which delights this 
reviewer because it confirms some of his own less informed conclusions 
about the period, that fixed capital accumulation in seventeenth-century 
England was far less advanced than has sometimes been assumed. More- 
over, the author goes on to point out that the shortage of currency 
complained of in the writings of many contemporaries was in fact a 
serious problem which had serious economic consequences. Here his 
findings corroborate those of Professor T. S. Ashton for the eighteenth 
century. And finally Professor Supple points up the fact that England’s 
great commercial staple, wool, was passing through a period of eco- 
nomic decline because of a complex combination of factors: currency 
manipulation on the Continent, rising levels of European competition, 
and the difficulty of the English themselves to adjust easily to the cir- 
cumstances of the new situation. In the face of these difficulties, which 
culminated in a serious economic crisis beginning in the 1620's, the state 
intervened when and where it could to preserve the country’s economic 
stability.It was this effort, contends Professor Supple, that influenced 
‘mercantilist’ thought and writing more than has been realized. 

Interestingly, and correctly it would seem, the author does not feel 
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that the government’s various regulatory twists and turns had much to 
do with bringing on the civil wars. While on the whole in agreement, 
this reviewer recognizes some peripheral effects of government policy 
that undoubtedly contributed to the syndrome of pre-civil-war discon- 
tents. 

On balance, this is an admirable study. Though written for the expert. 
and for that reason somewhat prolix and repetitious in argument, it 
can be ignored by the scholar of seventeenth-century English history 
only at his peril. 

BARNARD COLLEGE Sidney A. Burrell 


Carol Maddison. Apollo and the Nine: a History of the Ode. Baltimore, 
Md.: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1960. x+-427 pp. $6.50. 

Though Miss Maddison’s subtitle is “A History of the Ode’, her book 
deals in fact with the Renaissance ode: after a relatively brief chapter 
on the odes of Pindar, Anacreon, and Horace, Miss Maddison devotes 
successive long chapters to the history of the neo-Latin, Italian, French, 
and English odes from the fifteenth through the seventeenth centuries. 
While much that she has to say about individual poems will be of in- 
terest to students of Renaissance poetry, few will feel that she has con- 
tributed anything to the history of the ode. 

The main reason for this failure is Miss Maddison’s vagueness and 
inconsistency in defining her subject. The ode, we are told on page 2, 
‘became a poem of greater dignity than the canzone or chanson. At the 
same time it was trimmer in shape. . . . It was learned, formal, and 
public, rather than private or personal.’ On page 20 modern Anacre- 
ontics are squeezed into this definition because, we are told, ‘they are 
imitations, ceremonious and learned, and not the impulsive expression 
of individual emotion.’ Apart from the questions which these state- 
ments raise in our mind, it will be seen that Miss Maddison’s definition 
is broad enough to include a good deal of Renaissance poetry. Selection 
is, therefore, necessary, and her often unstated principles of selection 
reveal that Miss Maddison has other notions about the ode. 

In the chapter on the humanistic ode the basic principle of selection 
is meter: if a poem is in one of the Catullan or Horatian meters, it is 
discussed, otherwise not. Take, for example, the treatment of N avagero. 
Miss Maddison discusses “Ad Somnum’, the subject of which is thor- 
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oughly Ovidian and in no way consonant with the initial definition of 
an ode, because it happens to be written in iambic strophes. But she 
does not mention the famous Anacreontic, ‘De Cupidine et Hyella’, 
presumably because it happens to be written in elegiacs. In the chapter 
on the Italian ode, about half of which is devoted to Bernardo Tasso, 
the principle governing selection seems to be the presence of ‘classical’ 
elements, like mythology. In the chapter on the French ode, more than 
half of which is devoted to Ronsard, the principle is largely the poet’s 
own designation of his poem. By the time we get to the chapter on the 
English ode, all principles have been dropped in favor of the taste of 
the author: Marvell is not discussed, but the epigrams of Crashaw are. 

The result of this unclearness about the genre under discussion is that 
Apollo and the Nine is not a history of the ode, but a ramble through 
some humanistic poems. In this ramble the author’s method is to sum- 
marize and quote generously, translate her quotations from Latin and 
Italian, and supply impressionistic commentaries. Most readers, I sus- 
pect, will be less interested in her quotation of such well-known poems 
as Ronsard’s ‘Mignonne, allons voir’ and Herrick’s “To Daffodils’ than 
in her treatment of humanistic and Italian poetry, where both texts and 
commentaries are harder to come by. 

Throughout, the author’s approach is forthright, independent, and 
confident—some may think, overconfident. Thus she quotes Salmon 
Macrin’s ‘In Natali Virginis Mariae’: ‘Lividas palmes tibi flexus uvas | 
Nutrit,’ and translates ‘For you the pliant palm nurtures its dark | 
Fruits,’ and comments, ‘Here the epithets are not conventional and 
borrowed, but derive from clearly defined images vividly present in 
the poet’s imagination. ““Flexus”’ is exactly the right word for the stem 
of the palm tree, and “Lividas” for its shiny fruits’ (p. 199). But since 
‘palmes’ means not “palm tree’ but ‘vine sprout’ and ‘uvas’ has its nor- 
mal meaning of ‘grape clusters’, we may feel that the vivid image is 
the contribution of critic rather than poet. 

Nevertheless, Miss Maddison is generally competent about such 
things, and this is the kind of slip few of us are immune from. I, for one, 
prefer Miss Maddison’s approach to the all too common cautious and 
derivative commentary that superciliously labels all humanistic poetry 
‘elegant’ and ‘artificial’ and does not venture to explain why. 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY Walter F. Staton, Jr. 
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Irving A. Leonard. Baroque Times in Old Mexico. Ann Arbor: Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press, 1959. 260 pp. 6 illus. $6.50. 

By publishing this volume, the fruit of years of research and study, 
Professor Leonard has done a service to the students of Spanish-Amer- 
ican history. The life of seventeenth-century Mexico with its many 
problems, arising to a great extent from the Counter Reformation, had_ 
not been presented in its totality to the North American reader. The 
‘feudal society of that Baroque’ epoch lives again in the pages of this 
volume. A worldly archbishop, Fray Garcia Guerra; a nun-poetess, Sor 
Juana Inés de la Cruz; a Baroque scholar, Don Carlos de Sigiienza y 
Géngora; the popular theatre of the times and the Inquisition at work 
illustrate aspects of that life. Professor Leonard peers behind the histor- 
ical elements to find the first glimmers of Mexican nationalism. 

It is by no means an easy task to understand an era of apparent ideo- 
logical contradictions or the intricate net of the Baroque ‘neo-ortho- 
doxy’. Nevertheless, our author has succeeded in projecting the histor- 
ical perspective of that era. He has brought into play the political, re- 
ligious, and cultural life as lived then in Mexico by the personalities 
discussed. This makes for lively and fascinating reading. 

The volume is divided into fourteen chapters. The first three, namely, 
‘A Baroque Age’, “A Baroque Archbishop Viceroy’, and ‘A Baroque 
Society’ (pp. 1-52), are of particular interest in view of present-day 
studies on the Baroque and the multiplicity of social elements emerging 
from such heterogeneous patterns of caste and custom as prevailed in 
the society of Old Mexico or New Spain, as it was then called. 

There were many resemblances between Old and New Spain, but 
there were also significant contrasts. For one thing the devastating wars 
of Europe did not deplete the manpower nor bring about the economic 
ruin of the Mexican realm, as happened in Spain. These contrasts are 
outlined in Chapter 1v, entitled “Literary Migrants’ (pp. 53-69). Ortho- 
dox rigidity and the economic harassment prevailing in the Iberian Pen- 
insula had inhibited the growth of national genius and had made Cer- 
vantes remark that the New World was ‘an incomparable remedy for 
the few’. Mateo Alem4n, the author of Guzmdn de Alfarache, was among 
those few to seek refuge from the disillusionment (‘desengafio’) that 
resulted from the ideological tensions of the Baroque attitude. Dr. 
Leonard’s study of the latter is instructive. 

Chapters rx to xm deal with the book trade in Spanish America dur- 
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ing the seventeenth century and with the literary and cultural accom- 
plishments of Old Mexico of the same epoch. The studies devoted to 
the nun-poetess Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz, ‘The Baroque Poetess’, and 
to Don Carlos de Sigiienza y Géngora, ‘A Baroque Scholar’, are both 
charming and skillful presentations. 

There are, however, a number of statements in the volume to which 
this reviewer should like to call attention. This is not so much because 
he is not in agreement with the author’s basic historical interpretation, 
but rather because the student of Hispanic civilization may derive cer- 
tain erroneous impressions. Having in mind ‘. . . the concern of pre- 
destination in the Spanish Counter Reformation’, Professor Leonard 
finds ‘bold’ and ‘striking’ the defense of free will by the German ‘literary 
migrant’ Heinrich Martin, “better known under the castilianized form 
of Enrico Martinez’. This view is not consistent with historical facts. 
Free will was staunchly defended by Counter-Reformation Spain. 
Calder6n—to quote a commonplace—makes the defense of free will 
the predominant theme of his La vida es suefio. (See Alberto Bonet’s 
La filosofia de la libertad en las controversias teoldgicas del siglo XVI y 
primera mitad del XVII, Barcelona, 1932.) 

This reviewer doubts, moreover, whether professors of philosophy 
will share Dr. Leonard’s idea of scholasticism (p. 25). The scholastics 
maintained the ancillary status of philosophy with respect to theology 
(‘Philosophia ancilla Theologiae’), but only on matters of faith were the 
Church Fathers ‘the highest court of appeal’. The ‘refutation of any and 
every argument advanced by human reason’ was not in their works. 

Dr. Leonard’s book is well illustrated and contains six engravings. 
It also contains, besides documentary references (pp. 229-244), a bibli- 
ography and an index of authors. This volume is a serious study which 
illuminates and brings up in distinctive relief the life of seventeenth- 


century Old Mexico. 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY Roderick A. Molina 


W.C. Curry. Shakespeare’s Philosophical Patterns. 2nd ed. Baton Rouge, 
La.: Louisiana State University Press, 1959. xiv-+261 pp. $5. 

‘Der Titel verspricht mehr, als das Buch enthalt’, set the tone of Ed- 
uard Eckhardt’s 1938 review in Englische Studien (Lxxu, 407-410) of the 
first printing of Walter Clyde Curry’s Shakespeare’s Philosophical Pat- 
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terns. Reactions to the book, published in 1937, were mixed. Eckhardt 
concluded rather firmly: ‘Das Gesamtergebnis der Untersuchung ist fiir 
die Erforschung Sh.s ziemlich mager: wir héren zwar recht viel iiber 
Scholastik, Neuplatonismus und andere philosophische Richtungen, 
aber iiber den Dichter im ganzen nur wenig, und das Wenige ist nicht 
immer richtig’. 

On the other hand, John Crowe Ransom in the 1939 initial volume 
of The Kenyon Review praised it as ‘a bold and impressively able book’ 
which ‘initiates a new kind of study’ (1, 75). Ransom, it seems, dis- 
cerned more clearly than Eckhardt the author’s intent: “What he pro- 
poses, specifically, is that Shakespeare on at least two occasions frames 
the whole play exclusively within the terms of a definite philosophical 
system. In Macbeth the system is Mediaeval-Christian; in The Tempest 
it is Neo-Platonic. Nor does he stop with proposing’ (p. 75). Although 
Ransom expressed a “qualm or two’ about ‘the volume of the significant 
detail’ being adequate to support the working out of the two patterns, 
he did so with the hope that Curry would “examine the whole body of 
plays’ to determine the full extent to which Shakespeare is or is not a 
philosophical playwright (p. 80). 

Now that Shakespeare's Philosophical Patterns has appeared in a re- 
print edition, the question is not whether it created a small storm of 
controversy, but whether it contributed substantially, directly or in- 
directly, to subsequent Shakespearean scholarship. Opinions vary; but 
this book is, in fact, something of the classic the dust jacket attributes it 
to be. It was, and is, a germinal work, if not of acknowledged inter- 
pretations, then of the concepts which were to emerge within the frame- 
work of historical scholarship. In this respect it may rightly be con- 
sidered a source book—in its documentation as well as in the text. Its 
re-publication parallels an apparent revival of the kind of meticulous 
investigation which it represents in the best sense of the word. However 
unintentionally, Professor Curry quite accurately summarizes the mat- 
ter in the concluding words of his work: *.. . Within proper limits such 
investigations are extremely profitable; they furnish a basis for illumi- 
nating syntheses and for creative criticism’ (p. 215). 

Mature scholars may take for granted, and some few may have re- 
jected, the carefully marshaled information presented by Curry. Others, 
it may be hazarded, achieved some part of their maturity as a by-product 
of their assimilation of the material included. For the apprentice its syn- 
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cretic qualities are invaluable, and for graduate students it should be re- 
quired reading. The book does give a brief and keenly conceived intro- 
duction to two of the philosophical systems current and influential in 
the Renaissance, treating aspects of the Christian tradition and of Neo- 
Platonism for which standard histories of philosophy would scarcely 
suffice. 

The second edition of this book is, therefore, a welcome event. Even 
Eckhardt’s complaint that “Ein weiterer Mangel des Buches ist das Feh- 
len eines Inhaltsverzeichnisses und eines Namen- und Sachregisters’ has 
been adequately answered by the inclusion of an excellent seventeen- 
page index, for which the author gives considerable credit to his daugh- 
ter, Josephine Curry Raney. With this reissue of Shakespeare’s Philo- 
sophical Patterns, a similar release by Barnes & Noble of Chaucer and the 
Mediaeval Sciences (1960), and the University of Kentucky Press publi- 
cation of Milton’s Ontology, Cosmogony and Physics (1957), Professor 
Curry’s significant studies of three major English writers are currently 
all available. 


MISSISSIPPI STATE UNIVERSITY Patrick G. Hogan, Jr. 


Le Livre du Recteur de l Académie de Genéve (1559-1878). Vol. 1: Le texte. 
(Travaux d’humanisme et Renaissance, xxx.) Edited by S. Stelling- 
Michaud. Geneva: Librairie E. Droz, 1959. 501 pp. 54 Swiss francs. 

The Academy founded by Calvin in 1559 had originally a precise vo- 
cational goal. Its seven lower grades, with instruction based on the prin- 
ciples of Renaissance pedagogy, and its advanced public courses in the- 
ology, Greek, Hebrew, and philosophy, were to train a new generation 
of ministers to teach and discipline Protestants in French-speaking areas. 
This focus was reflected in the Academy’s Livre du Recteur, which up 
to 1584 was not a mere registration list of all students attending the 
public courses. Rather it included only the names of those who had 
signed all the articles of the faith in the Calvinist confession and who 
had a sense of special vocation in the Reformed Church. 

This custom changed with the passing of the heroic age of Calvinism. 
From 1572 to 1576, no one signed the Livre du Recteur, although there 
were many students listening to the public classes. Even the Venerable 
Company of Pastors, which supervised all education in the city, decided 
that it was not reasonable ‘to press thus a conscience which was not 
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resolved to sign what it did not yet understand’. Finally in 1584, inscrip- 
tion in the Livre du Recteur involved only a brief academic oath con- 
demning ‘papal superstitions’ and ‘manifest heresies’, rather than a de- 
tailed statement of faith. Simultaneously, inscription became obligatory 
for almost everyone, and the Livre du Recteur began to approximate 
a registration list. Two officials appointed by the secular government of 
Geneva were to hear this oath along with the rector: lay influence was 
starting to penetrate into the control of the school. Though theological 
studies long retained their predominance at the Academy, the changes 
of 1584 were significant in the shift from theological seminary to civic 
university. Tuition for foreign students was also instituted that year; the 
funds were used for a third chair in law, and efforts were made to set 
up courses in medicine. 

The Livre du Recteur is not an unknown document. Facsimiles of 
some of its pages were given in Charles Borgeaud’s L’ Académie de 
Calvin (1900), and Léon Matthey presented in Bibliotheque d’ humanisme 
et renaissance (1949) a list of French students inscribed there during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. A hundred years ago three Swiss 
scholars published their version of the Livre du Recteur up to 1859. 
Laudable as this effort was, the edition was beset with serious errors in 
readings and marred by many omissions. 

For the quadricentenary of the foundation of the University of Gen- 
eva, a complete and scholarly edition has been published under the di- 
rection of Sven Stelling-Michaud in the series “Travaux d’humanisme 
et Renaissance’. To ensure the accuracy of the readings and the iden- 
tification of the individuals, Professor Stelling-Michaud has worked 
with a group of specialists in Geneva and has consulted students of 
Protestantism throughout Europe. The first result of their joint effort 
includes a well-arranged presentation of the Livre du Recteur and a 
very helpful introduction by Professor Stelling-Michaud. To fill out 
the picture of students attending the Academy, the editors have repro- 
duced other official records of the school, such as the album of Nomina 
et Stemmata, begun in 1581, in which young men of noble birth signed 
their names not in chronological order but according to title. From all 
the sources used, there are given about 1550 names (usually with place 
of origin) up to the year 1600, more than 900 of them from the period 
when the detailed confession of faith was still required. 

Two subsequent volumes will contain biographical notices on the 
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Swiss and foreign students who came to the Academy until 1859, when 
it became officially the University of Geneva. Even before the appear- 
ance of the biographical volumes, this edition of the Livre du Recteur 
will be useful, not only for the specialist curious about the whereabouts 
of individual Protestants at a given time, but also for those concerned 
with the geographical spread of Calvinist interest in the sixteenth 
century. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY Natalie Zemon Davis 


AZINE Was O CIETY 


At the December 1960 meeting of the American Historical Association, 
a group of interested historians decided to found a SOCIETY FOR THE 
HISTORY OF THE DISCOVERIES. Its primary purpose will be to fur- 
ther this, so far seriously neglected, field of studies among historians and 
representatives of related disciplines in the United States and Canada. 
Dr. Thomas Goldstein of City College, New York, was elected Presi- 
dent, and a number of distinguished historians have become Charter 
Members. 

The Society will start its activities (1) by enlisting the support of 
scholars interested in the field; (2) by acquainting them with current 
research (whether recently published or now in progress); and (3) by 
forming contacts with similar organizations abroad for the exchange of 
information. Funds and facilities are to be enlisted as soon as possible 
for the support of worth-while research projects in this field. 

Dr. Goldstein states that the term ‘discoveries’ is to be interpreted 
with latitude, so that the entire field, usually known as “expansion of 
Europe’, will be encompassed, and the implications of ‘global’ history, 
the interpenetration of civilizations on a world-wide scale which are 
present in the concept of the discoveries, will find their due expression 
within the framework of the Society. Thus the discoveries will be treated 
in context, including background, consequences, and implications. 

Interested persons are asked to send their names and related informa- 
tion to the Secretary, Mr. John Parker, Director of the James Ford 
Bell Collection, University of Minnesota. 
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The Seventh Annual Meeting 


OF THE COUNCIL OF THE 
RENAISSANCE SOCIETY OF AMERICA, INC. 


HE seventh Annual Meeting of the Council of the Society was 

held on January 28, 1961, in the Columbia University Men’s Fac- 
ulty Club. President W. G. Constable presided, calling the meeting to 
order at 10:45. Three members of the Executive Board were absent: 
Professor Helen E. Sandison, Professor John H. Randall, Jr., and Pro- 
fessor Rensselaer W. Lee had conflicts of schedule which prevented 
their attending. Professor Sandison’s report was read by the Executive 
Director. Representatives of Disciplines present were: Wallace K. Fer- 
guson, Myron Gilmore, and E. Harris Harbison for History; Thomas 
Fleming for History of Medicine; Otis Green for Hispanic Studies; 
Ruth W. Kennedy for Visual Arts; Wilhelm Pauck for Theology and 
Church History; Isabel Pope Conant for Music; S. Harrison Thomson 
for Slavic Literature; Rosemond Tuve for English; and W. L. Wiley 
for French. Representatives of Conferences present were: Ray Nash 
and William Dinneen (proxy for William Church) for New England; 
Charles Trinkaus for the Columbia Seminar; Caroline Robbins and 
Ralph Sargent for the Middle Atlantic; S. K. Heninger for the South- 
eastern; William Burgett for the South-Central; Klaus Berger for the 
Central. Also present were Mrs. Phyllis Goodhart Gordan who served 
as proxy for James Hutton. Wolfgang Stechow named Wallace K. 
Ferguson as his proxy. D. C. Allen was ill and sent his proxy to Profes- 
sor J. W. Bennett. Helen White also sent her proxy and Professor Wil- 
liam Nelson was asked to hold it. Also present were Dr. Elizabeth Story 
Donno, Associate Editor of Renaissance News; Professor C. William 
Miller, advertising manager; and Mrs. Naomi Taylor. 

President Constable welcomed the Council and congratulated them 
on being present in spite of the weather, pointing out that they repre- 
sented democracy in action in a very special way, since the Society had 
begun as a grass-roots affair with Regional Conferences which had then 
organized the national society. He paid tribute to the work of the Board, 
mentioning the work of the Executive Secretary (now called the Exec- 
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utive Director) and the Chairman of the Membership Committee, who 
continued to increase the membership. This, he pointed out, kept the 
Society healthy and growing but did not solve the problem of a publi- 
cation fund. In order to make the Society more widely known the 
Board has been considering collaborating with the American Federation 
of Arts in preparing traveling exhibits. The Board was disturbed last 
year to hear of the formation in Washington of a ‘Society of the Ren- 
aissance’, but investigation disclosed that this was a nonscholarly or- 
ganization interested chiefly in Latin American cordiality which simply 
considered ‘Renaissance’ a propitious word. The Constitution is work- 
ing very smoothly and the minor changes proposed for adoption this 
year are concerned with remote contingencies and nomenclature. The 
affiliation with the ACLS has proved stimulating and useful. The Inter- 
national Federation of Renaissance Societies and Institutes has been for- 
mally organized and has already doubled its membership. A very cor- 
dial and successful meeting was held at Stockholm in August and two 
are proposed for the coming year. Also at that meeting in conjunction 
with the International Committee of Historical Sciences the Icono- 
graphical Commission was formally revived. The proposed index of 
Renaissance iconography will probably involve the Federation. Profes- 
sor Randall has made the Society a connection with the Center of Phil- 
osophical Studies at Padua, and the Society is taking part in the distri- 
bution of one of the publications of the Center. Both Renaissance News 
and Studies in the Renaissance have taken high rank among scholarly 
publications, and both have established reputations for promptness in 
publication. Our monograph publication fund is slowly growing, but 
not fast enough to meet our needs. Work on the Bradner-Allen check 
list of sixteenth-century Latin authors has been carried forward, and 
while the help ofa foundation or a wealthy donor will be needed before 
it can be completed and published, it is the decision of the Board that 
the Society should do what it can to support the necessary preparatory 
steps. The Medici project, of which we act as banker, has made progress, 
but more funds are needed. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


GENERAL ACCOUNT 


Credits 
Dues $ 9,350.04 
Dinners at meetings 177.40 
Back issues 482.31 
Sternfeld % 56.69 
Miscellaneous 78 
Randall postage 33-66 
Tax refund 452.32 
$10,553.15 


Credit Balance $377.80 


RENAISSANCE NEWS ACCOUNT 


Credits 

From dues $4,212.15 

Advertising 505.00 
$4,717.15 


Balance (deficit) ($736.51) 


CAPITAL FUNDS 


Interest $ 416.67 
Life memberships 2,000.00 
Gifts, dividends 859.08 

$3,275.75 
Previous Balance 7,052.55 
Current Balance $10,328.30 


Cash Reserve $2,636.90 


from 1959 ($256.21) 


Debits 

Stationery and printing 
Postage 

Secretary 
Miscellaneous & dues 
Trans. to Pub. Fd. 
Meetings, dinners 
Telephone 

Taxes (withholding) 
Studies vir 

Sternfeld % 


Total 
Debits 
RN XU, 4; XM, I-3 

Total 


PUBLICATION FUND 


Gifts 
Trans. from general fund 


Balance in fund, 1959 


Current Balance 
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$ 921.44 
639.96 
2,863.66 
$26.55 
$00.00 
291.05 
114.35 
893.42 
3,368.23 
56.69 


$10,175.35 


$3,014.70 


$5,453.66 


($992.72) 


$ 366.50 
500.00 


$ 866.50 


2,530.97 


$3,397.47 


SPECIAL FUNDS 


Medici Fund Cosenza Fund 
Received $1,036.54 Sale of 8 films $1,080.00 
Disbursed 755.00 Cosenza % and cost 967.90 
Balance $ 281.54 Balance Si hi2eLO 
Previous Balance 1,528.87 Previous Balance 219.57 
Total $1,810.41 Total $ 331.67 
Cash Balances Investments and Deposits 
1961 dues paid 58, ’59 $ 90.00 39 Union Electric $ 1,126.25 
1961 dues paid ’60 2,788.03 100 Gen. Amer. Inv. 3,159.63 
1962 dues paid 59, ’60 84.00 Bal. in Cap. Funds 6,042.42 
1963 dues paid ’60 18.00 Bal. in Gen. Savings 8,017.35 
Total Balances 17,889.83 Bal. in Checking 2,893.96 
$20,869.86 

Held for Randall Book 369.75 

Grand Total $21,239.61 $21,239.61 


Respectfully submitted, 
Edwin B. Knowles 


The Treasurer explained that a credit of $2 for each membership was 
made to the News account as a bookkeeping operation. The difference 
between receipts and disbursements for dinners represents the cost of the 
room for Board and Annual Meetings. The large ‘Miscellaneous’ item 
included a new typewriter for the office, a $250 nonrecurring item, and 
memberships in ACLS and the International Federation. 

Acceptance of the Treasurer’s report was moved, seconded, and voted. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Dr. Curt F. Biihler reported that he would be succeeded by Mrs. John 
D. Gordan. He surveyed the seven years of his service, pointing out that 
money raised in the early years had gone into office equipment and 
early issues of Studies, and that a good part of the present publications 
fund stems from the committee’s efforts. It also, of course, helped to 
raise the endowment fund to $10,000, although that was far short of the 
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goal of $100,000 which we urgently need. Several Life and Patron 
Members, and some Sustaining Members were also recruited by this 
committee. 

There was no discussion, and it was moved and seconded that the 
report be accepted. Voted. 


MEMBERSHIP AND REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


In the absence of Professor Helen E. Sandison her report was read by 
the Executive Director. She began by thanking the various regional 
groups for their efforts to increase the membership of the Society. The 
New York Renaissance Group this year included an advertisement of 
Society membership in its notice of its first meeting. Other members 
made valuable suggestions of potential members when they paid their 
dues. The usual annual invitation, sent out this year to about 2200 names 
culled from bibliographies, college catalogues, and programs of schol- 
arly meetings, and to four membership lists supplied by other scholarly 
organizations, has produced over 250 new members. On the debit side 
were 12 deceased, 41 resigned, and 87 delinquent, of whom some would 
eventually pay. The gain of about $700 in dues was encouraging, and 
Mrs. Taylor reports that this year there is an increase in the number of 
Sustaining Members which will be a very great help. It has been sug- 
gested that we concentrate on foreign libraries next year, and our book- 
dealer member, Mr. Burt Franklin, has offered his help. 

In her capacity as Chairman for Regional Conferences, Professor 
Sandison’s report also welcomed the new conference formed in West- 
ern Ontario. Professor Wallace K. Ferguson’s letter reporting the for- 
mation of this Regional Conference and its plans for future meetings 
was read, and it was moved, seconded, and voted that this conference 
(name not yet decided upon) should be represented in the Council of 
the Society. 

There was some discussion of this report. The Director explained that 
the News had had some difficulty maintaining contact with the Re- 
gional Groups and had endeavored to name as its representative to the 
Conference someone willing to represent the Society. This in no way 
affected the representation of the Regional Conferences on the Council, 
but she felt that the conference representatives changed so frequently 
that it was difficult even to get notices of the annual meeting to them. 
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However, a member of the Conference who had served on the Council 
would make an admirable liaison officer for the Society in the Confer- 
ence. All but two Conferences had suggested members who might 
serve as Society representative in their Conference, and the Chairman 
was anxious to hear from these two. 

The question was asked how many foreign subscribers we have, and _ 
Mrs. Taylor replied that there are over 200. Ray Nash asked why the 
resignations included rr libraries, and Mrs. Taylor said that all are very 
small libraries and perhaps the person on the faculty who had wanted 
the journals had gone away. But often a resignation meant merely that . 
the library was changing its form of subscription and either subscribing 
through an agency, or dropping the agency in favor of direct subscrip- | 
tion. Caroline Robbins suggested that perhaps an advertisement in the 
Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research would cost little and bring 
in European members. Several other valuable suggestions were made 
of places for advertisements. 


MEDICI PROJECT 


Professor Felix Gilbert reported that the check list of the preserved let- 
ters of Lorenzo Magnifico, which will serve as the basis for their pub- 
lication, will probably be completed this year. Only the archives of 
Northern Italy and of Spain remain to search, and Dr. Rubinstein (who 
has been the recipient of our “Medici Fund’ money) will join with Dr. 
Ricci in the effort to complete the check list. Meanwhile, Dr. Pam- 
paloni, from the Florentine archives, is doing preparatory work for the 
preparation of the commentary and footnotes under the direction of 
Dr. Rubinstein. Detailed planning of the publication should be pos- 
sible next year. 

The Director announced that a new gift to the Medici fund of almost 
$1,000 had just been received. Professor Kristeller asked whether letters 
to Lorenzo would be printed and was told that they would not, but 
would be used for commentary and footnotes. 


STUDIES IN THE RENAISSANCE 


The Editor, Professor M. A. Shaaber, reported that the seventh volume 
had been held till autumn before being distributed because the printer 
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had been tardy and it had been found that journals distributed after the 
start of the summer vacation tended to be lost. However, Studies vim is 
now being put in type and will be out in good time this spring. It will 
be about 240 pages which is within the limit of nine cents a pound for 
postage. A few pages more would add substantially to the cost of mail- 
ing, so that if we printed a bigger issue it should be substantially bigger. 
The editorial policies remain the same. The Executive Board is also the 
Editorial Board for Studies. Many of the good papers have come from 
the Regional Conferences, and the Editor is eager to have such papers 
reported to him so that he can solicit them before they have been sub- 
mitted elsewhere. 


INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION 


Professor Paul O. Kristeller reported that there was no change in the 
membership of his committee. The membership of the International 
Federation of Renaissance Societies and Institutes, which was formed 
last year with six members, has added six more organizations: Petrarca- 
Institut, Cologne (Professor Fritz Schalk), Institut de Recherches et 
d’Histoires des Textes, Paris (Mlle. Jeanne Vielliard), Centro per la 
Storia della Tradizione Aristotelica nel Veneto, Padua (Professor Carlo 
Diano), Centre d’Etudes Supérieures de la Renaissance, Tours (Profes- 
sor Pierre Mesnard), American Society for Reformation Research (Pro- 
fessor Karl H. Dannenfeldt), Institut pour |’Etude de la Renaissance, 
Brussels (Professor Jean Lameer). 

Arrangements were made for Professors Sears Jayne and Guido Kisch 
to read papers at the colloquium on the history of medieval and Ren- 
aissance Universities at the August meeting of CISH in Stockholm and 
the Society secured travel grants for them from the ACLS. President 
Constable also went to Stockholm to represent the RSA at the organi- 
zational meeting of the International Federation of Renaissance Socie- 
ties and Institutes and presided at that meeting. Five delegates were 
present, one of whom held proxies for two other organizations, and there 
were three observers. A number of projects were discussed (see RN xm, 
252-256). The Paris Institut (Mlle. Vielliard) is willing to serve as a 
clearinghouse for several of the projects and especially for a file of cur- 
rent research projects and of text editions in preparation. Plans were 
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mentioned for holding meetings of the Federation Council in Brussels 
in March and in Venice during the summer. | 

A West German publisher has expressed an interest in publishing a 
critical edition of Erasmus’ works (as distinct from the photo-reproduc- 
tion of the Leiden edition announced by another publisher). This proj- 
ect had been proposed at the meeting of the Federation and had been _ 
enthusiastically received. The question is, what part should the Society 
undertake in this enterprise? 

After having served as Secretary-Treasurer of the Federation since its 
inception, Professor Kristeller asked to be relieved as soon as a suitable 
successor could be found. He commented further that he hoped soon to 
be able to make available the very large Bertalot collection of incipits — 
perhaps in the same way as the Cosenza material. The proposal for a 
critical edition of Erasmus had come to him and been discussed by the 
Executive Board which felt that the preparation of such an edition 
should be encouraged. Perhaps an international board of editors and 
advisors could be set up. 

There was some discussion of a possible successor for the Secretary- 
Treasurership of the Federation. Several people have been asked but 
have been unwilling to undertake it. 

President Constable described the Renaissance Iconography project 
of the Iconography Commission which was revived at Stockholm. M. 
Vander Aa is the Chairman of the Commission. At this point the meet- 
ing was adjourned for lunch so that the Erasmus project could be dis- 
cussed more informally before any action was taken. 

The second session was called to order at 1:30. Professor Robbins 
proposed a motion to express the Society’s support of the Erasmus edi- 
tion. The motion was seconded and carried without dissent. 

Professor Gilmore moved that the Council leave to the Committee 
on International Co-operation the duty of finding a Secretary-Treasurer 
for the Federation. This motion was seconded and passed. 


CONSTITUTION 
Professor Gustave Reese presented the three amendments which had 
been proposed to the Council members six weeks in advance of the 


meeting as the Constitution required. The first was a provision required 
by the Internal Revenue Code for the distribution of assets in case of 
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dissolution of the organization. The second was a provision that the 
name “Advisory Council’ be shortened simply to ‘Council’ since its 
members were not confined to advising, but were the governing body 
of the Society. The third amendment was ‘in the interest of accuracy 
and to make the Secretary’s post more attractive to future incumbents’ 
to change the title “Executive Secretary’ to ‘Executive Director’ wher- 
ever it occurred in the Constitution. 

Professor Reese moved the adoption of these three amendments; the 
motion was seconded and carried. 


THE ACLS 


Dr. Biihler, as former delegate, reported the granting to the American 
Council of Learned Societies of some nine million dollars in three sep- 
arate grants from the Ford Foundation, and the hope that the Carnegie 
Corporation and the Rockefeller Foundation will join in making the 
future of the ACLS assured at least for the next ten years. 

Professor Kristeller succeeded Dr. Biihler as delegate at the Board 
Meeting on January 10. Dr. Biihler resigned because he had become 
Secretary of the ACLS, and had accepted nomination as the next Presi- 
dent of the Renaissance Society. He attended the Annual Meeting held 
in New York on January 19-21, and reported that much of the meeting 
was devoted to a discussion of the future of the ACLS, and to its efforts 
to improve high school teaching of the humanities. It has recommended 
the extension of the National Defense Education Act to include all hu- 
manistic subjects taught in the schools. The ACLS is continuing its ef- 
forts to raise funds for scholarly publication, but without success so far. 
Ten $10,000 prizes were announced. One went to Richard Kraut- 
heimer, a member of our society. There was also a discussion of the rela- 
tion of the humanities to the social sciences, without any very definite 
conclusion being reached. The constituent societies were encouraged to 
report their activities and advice to the Council, and to keep themselves 
informed through its publications of the work of the Council. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR AND EDITOR OF RENAISSANCE NEWS 


Professor Josephine W. Bennett reported that while the Society was 
solvent, it had urgent need for funds for traveling expenses for its 
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Council and Board members. The meeting of the Council was very 
necessary to the functioning of the Society which, because of its peculiar 
organization, had no other way of holding elections and discussing poli- 
cies with its members. The ACLS continues to have funds for scholars 
going abroad to attend congresses, but none for travel within the Unit- 
ed States. It was estimated that $5,000 would be adequate to pay travel- _ 
ing expenses (fare) for the 50 people who needed to attend the Annual 
Meeting and also the travel of members of the Executive Board which 
met about five other times in the year. It might even make possible 
funds to send one speaker to each Conference. While both time and 
money were involved, such a fund might also make possible the selec- 
tion of Board members from a somewhat larger area than is possible at 
present when Boston and Philadelphia seem to set the practicable limits. 

In addition, we now have a very promising International Federation 
started, and it is most important, especially at the start, that we be able 
to send people to Europe for meetings, and perhaps sometimes bring 
foreign scholars here. A grant from a foundation for $10,000 a year for 
five years would put the Society upon a very firm basis. Such funds for 
travel might be easier to secure than the funds for publication which the 
ACLS has been unable to get. 

We are very happy indeed to have Mrs. Gordan as our new Chair- 
man of the Finance Committee. Actually the Chairmanship has been in 
abeyance for the last two years, but we have a rule that a chairman can- 
not resign until his successor has been found. 

In order to keep the capital fund moving, however slowly, we have 
initiated a life membership, the capital of which is put in the capital fund. 
However, the cost of ordinary membership is chargeable against it, to 
pay for running expenses and publications, during the lifetime of the 
member. And since several of our Patron Members have become Life 
Members, the immediate effect has been to reduce rather than increase 
operating funds. Happily, one Life Member has agreed to take a life 
membership every year; we hope others will follow suchanoble example. 

The goal of $100,000 was announced in 1957. Such a sum would 
give us a modest $5,000 a year for monograph publication and other aid 
to scholarship. All we need is twenty people who will give $5,000. 

For some time the Executive Secretary has thought that the Society 
needs a new executive officer, but her ideal executive should have a 
large acquaintance in the profession, scholarly standing and experience 
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(since considerable editorial work and advice on publication problems 
is involved), more than average initiative and free time (speaking of 
what we need, not what we have). The Society is now a part of a three- 
ring, or three-level activity for understanding, planning, and co-ordi- 
nating: the regional-national level of the Society, the level of participa- 
tion in ACLS, and finally the International Federation. While our man- 
ner of organization through an Executive Board has worked admirably 
so far, the job of Executive Director is not one for a tyro, or for a timid 
soul. Moreover, the Director must be resident in New York, at least as 
long as Columbia provides office space. 

The Nominating Committee was charged this year with finding a 
new Executive Director, but the best that could be done seemed to be 
to work out a compromise. Professor Bennett agreed to carry on for 
another year, provided she could have a successor in the job of editing 
the News to help her, and this Dr. Elizabeth Donno has agreed to do. 
Professor William Nelson of the Columbia University English Depart- 
ment has agreed to take over the Executive Directorship in about a 
year, if he gets his book finished, and if he is relieved of some depart- 
mental duties. This is too many ifs for the present Director’s peace of 
mind, but if it works out it will be an ideal arrangement. 

Our connection with the ACLS is proving valuable, not only in se- 
curing funds for travel to Congresses, but much more importantly for 
contacts it provides with the work of other learned societies. The meet- 
ing of delegates is supplemented by a meeting of secretaries in which 
business matters are discussed as well as policies and ideas. 

This year the Society has finally been granted the special postage rate 
allowed to educational and charitable organizations, and we hope that 
it will not only cut the bill for the News but also that for Studies and 
perhaps for dues billing. It also removes the restriction on advertising, 
so that we can now print more advertising in the News, if we can get it. 
For the last issue the combined efforts of Professor C. William Miller 
and Mrs. Naomi Taylor produced some $360 worth, as compared to 
$505 for the whole of last year. 

The size of the News is partly limited by costs, but the large deficit 
last year was largely due to the printing of the directory which cost over 
$500. This should be charged to the general expenses of the Society and 
not to the News, but that would complicate the bookkeeping un- 


necessarily. 
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We now get rather more articles than we can use, and plenty of 
books to review (although not always the most desirable books), but 
we are always looking for news items and struggling to get from the 
harried officers of the Conferences reports of their programs. Professor 
Taylor continues to comb the publishers’ lists for Renaissance publica- 
tions, yet we know that both in Europe and in America quite a few _ 
scholarly books are not listed in these indices. Occasionally Professor 
Kristeller gives us a list of such books sent to him, but we would be 
glad to hear of others if anyone would take the trouble to send them in. 

The News is limited to short articles. The Burckhardt article last fall 
was an innovation which we may repeat no more than once a year, but 
we are sometimes exasperated by being reproached for not printing 
more in this or that field. We cannot print articles we do not get. 

The ACLS has called for Federal aid to the humanities comparable 
to its aid to science. It has recommended taking the National Defense 
Education Act out of the ‘emergency’ category and making it a long- 
term policy of developing and conserving our human resources. The 
ereat danger of a government program to promote study of the hu- 
manities is that it will be seized upon by the less able as a tool for pro- 
moting their specialties. It is necessary for everyone to be as alert and 
well informed about any new developments as possible, but there does 
not seem to be any well-thought-out program to support at present. 

On the international level, the reactivation of the Iconographical 
Commission, especially the project for indexing all Renaissance por- 
traits, and the proposal for a new edition of Erasmus are exciting news. 

There was some discussion of the proposal to try for travel tunds. 
Several of the members of the Council volunteered information about 
the organizations which paid, and those which did not. A prorating of 
funds to give the most to those who came farthest, or a limitation to 
anything over the first $10, was suggested. 

It was suggested that perhaps the membership list could be mimeo- 
graphed instead of printed, but on second thought the suggestion was 
withdrawn because it was felt that the loss of prestige of such a practice 
would be considerable. The Director said that the type had been kept 
standing, in the hope of reducing the cost, but we would not know 
whether that was practical until the list was printed again in 1962. 

There was some discussion of the ACLS statement on the extension 
of the National Defense Education Act. Professor Bennett said that it 
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seemed to her that the key words were ‘human resources’ instead of 
‘national emergency’ and the use of the word ‘imbalance’ in connection 
with the exclusive emphasis on science in the Actas presently interpreted. 
The ACLS recommended adding summer institutes in English, history, 
and the arts to the NDEA program. The statement in the New York 
Times, on January 25, of the position taken by the National Council of 
Teachers of English was noted with approval. 

The President called for a motion accepting the report, and this mo- 
tion was made, seconded, and passed. 


NOMINATIONS 


As Chairman of the Nominating Committee, Professor Shaaber pre- 
sented the following slate: President, Dr. Curt F. Biihler; Executive 
Director, Professor Josephine Waters Bennett; Treasurer, Dean Edwin 
B. Knowles; Chairman of the Committee on International Co-opera- 
tion, W. G. Constable; Chairman of the Finance Committee, Phyllis 
Goodhart Gordan (Mrs. John D. Gordan). Professor Shaaber expressed 
regret at the lack of new blood on the Board and said that the commit- 
tee recommended enlarging the scope of its membership. He comment- 
ed, however, on the advantage of having a President who already knew 
the problems and working arrangements of the executive body. He 
moved the election of the slate. Nominations from the floor were called 
for, but there were none. It was moved, seconded, and carried that the 
nominations be closed. The vote was called for and the slate was unani- 
mously elected. 

The last item of business was the election of next year’s Nominating 
Committee. W. G. Constable announced that the Board’s nominee was 
Dean Edwin Knowles. William Nelson and Rosemond Tuve were 
nominated from the floor. It was moved that the nominations be closed. 
This motion was seconded and carried, and the slate was declared 
elected. The meeting adjourned at 3:15. 
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Conferences 


SOUTHERN RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE will meet at Duke Univer- 
sity April 21-22. Professor Josephine Waters Bennett will address the 
Graduate English Club as part of the Conference. Officers for 1960-61 _ 
are as listed in RN xm, 261. Professor Heninger, Secretary-Treasurer, _ 
reports that Renaissance Papers 1958, 1959 and 1960 will be ready for 
distribution shortly before the meeting. The volume will include: 
‘Spenser’s Natural Man’, A. Sidney Knowles, Jr.; ‘Spenser and the Earl 
of Essex’, Charles E. Mounts; ‘Mellin de Saint-Gelais and the Saints’ 
Lives’, Robert Harden; “The Tragic Hero of Aristotle and Shakespeare’, 
Raymond Jenkins; ‘Milton Among the Nightingales’, John Leon Liev- 
say; “The Macbeths and the Actors’, Carol J. Carlisle; “Francesco Guic- 
ciardini and the Clouded Crystal Ball’, Thomas Wheeler; “Here’s a 
Miltonic Discovery . . .’, Herbert F. West, Jr.; “The “One” in Donne’s 
Poetry’, Pamela Ulrey; ‘The Impact of Bacon and the New Science 
upon Jonson’s Critical Thought in Timber’, Frank B. Fieler; “The Mo- 
rality of A King and No King’, Robert K. Turner, Jr.; “Doctrine and 
Romance in Dante’s Commedia’, Allan Gilbert. 


NEWBERRY LIBRARY CONFERENCE on Renaissance Studies. The next 
meeting will be held at the Newberry Library, Chicago, on April 22, 
according to a recent announcement by Mark Eccles (Wisconsin), 
President for 1961. Stanley Pargellis, Librarian of the Newberry, will 
give the opening address at the Conference. 


NEW ENGLAND RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE will meet on April 21, 
22, at Harvard University. The first session will be on the humanist idea 
of classical antiquity with papers on fifteenth-century Italy by Hanna 
Holborn Gray and on early sixteenth-century France by Eugene Rice. 
Walter Kaiser will speak on Jonson’s The Alchemist, a performance of 
which will be given in the new Loeb Drama Center on Friday evening. 
On Saturday morning there will be a session on sixteenth-century Italy 
with papers by Dante della Terza on Tasso’s experience of Petrarch and 
by Detlev Heikamp on Francesco da San Gallo. Requests for registra- 
tion and reservations for dinner and the theatre should be addressed to 
Miss Nancy Roelker, 19 Ware Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 
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THE CENTRAL RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE will meet on April 28, 
29, at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Missouri, according to the Secre- 
tary, Dr. L. W. Spitz, Sr. Dr. Karl Dannenfeldt of Arizona State Col- 
lege will be one of the main speakers. On Thursday evening, April 27, 
Concordia Seminary Lyceum Committee is sponsoring a lecture by 
Dr. Kenneth Scott Latourette (Yale). Arrangements have been made 
with the Art Museum of St. Louis for a luncheon there and a lecture on 
Renaissance Art on Friday. Dr. Charles F. Mullett (U of Missouri) will 
speak at the dinner on Friday evening. Present plans call for a joint 
meeting on Saturday morning with the Judaeo-Christianity Historical 
Studies Group with Dr. George Mosse (U of Wisconsin) as speaker. 


THE NEW YORK CITY RENAISSANCE CLUB has announced a new 
series “The End of the Renaissance in . . .’. It will be devoted to the 
various disciplines in the field of Renaissance studies and will run 
through 1961-62. For each discipline there will be a speaker and a 
commentator. 

The’ series opened auspiciously on January 31, with a double bill: 
‘The End of the Renaissance in Philosophy and Science’. The speaker 
on philosophy was Professor John Randall with Professor Paul O. 
Kristeller as commentator, while Professor Edward Rosen spoke on 
science with Professor Derek K. de Solla Price as commentator. 


NORTH CENTRAL REGIONAL RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE (last 
year’s Western Ontario Renaissance Conference) will meet May 12 and 
13 at the McGregor Memorial Conference Center at Wayne State 
University. In addition to the presentation of papers with discussion, 
there will be an election of officers. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST CONFERENCE will meet at the University of 
Washington some time in April. No details of the program are yet 
available according to the Secretary, Frederick O. Waller. 


Library News 


The Houghton Library [Harvard University] Report of Accessions for the 
year 1958-59 begins its “crowded chronicle’ with an account of three 


signed manuscripts: an English Latin Bible of the thirteenth century, _ 


signed by Fr. Adam of Bury St. Edmunds; a Palladius De agricultura, 
Verona, 1460, signed by Blasius Hieronymus de Saracenis of Vicenza, 
from the Phillipps collection; and a Solinus De mirabilibus mundi signed 
and dated September 14, 1455, by Gerardus de Campis, from the Libri, 
Phillipps, Dunn, and Wilfred Merton collections. 

Nine incunabula were acquired, including Seneca’s Epistolae ad Lu- 
cilium, Rome, A. Pannartz, February 1, 1475; Francesco Negri’s Gram- 
matica, Venice, 1480, the first book to contain secular music; the Des- 


barreau-Bernard copy of Le livre intitule eternelle consolacion [Lyons, Jean _ 


Du Pré, ca. 1490], known otherwise only by the Bibliothéque Nationale 
and Mazarine copies; and the Proverbia eloquentis [Leipzig, E. Kache- 
lofen, ca. 1490], by the thirteenth-century German poet Freydank. 
Interesting items among the 249 sixteenth-century European books 
received include Estienne de La Boétie’s La mesnagerie de Xenophon with 
prefaces by Montaigne, who prepared the copy for the press (Paris, 
1572); the first edition of the first important Provengal poet, Louis Bel- 
laud de La Bellaudiére’s Obras, et rimos Prouvenssalos, 1595, which was 
also the first book printed in Marseilles; the Baron Pichon copy of 
Gabriel Bounin, Tragedie sur la defaite et occision de la Piaffe et la Picquoree, 
Lyons, 1579 (‘possibly unique’); the first edition of Alexandre van den 
Bussche, dit Le Sylvain, Epitomes de cent histoires tragicques, Paris, 1581, 
from the English version of which Shakespeare may have derived the 
story of The Merchant of Venice; the rare second edition of the works of 
Du Bellay (Paris, 1569); and the only known copy of the first edition 
of Ronsard’s Les figures et pourtraicts des sept aages de ’ homme, Paris, 1579. 
French translations include Lamour de Cupido et de Psiché, of Apuleius, 
Paris, 1586, with engravings by Leonard Gaultier, formerly attributed 
to Jean Maugin but more recently to Claude Chappuys, Antoine Hér- 
oet, and Mellin de Saint Gelais; Claude de Seyssel’s Eusebius Lhistoire 
ecclesiastique, Paris, G. Tory, 1532, and his Thucydides Lhistoire, Paris, 
1527; Etienne Dolet’s Galen De la raison de curer par evacuation de sang 
and Le livre des presaiges du divin Hyppocrates, both Lyons, 1542; the 
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Rahir copy of Nicolas de Herberay’s Josephus, Paris, 1550; and a fine 
copy in original Lyonnese binding of Louis Des Masures’ Les quatre 
premiers livres de l’ Eneide, Lyons, J. de Tournes, 1552. 

Among the many books dealing with religious or ecclesiastical sub- 
jects, mention should be made of the Comte de Lignerolles copy of the 
first edition of Philippe de Mornay’s De l’institution, usage, et doctrine du 
sainct sacrement de I’ euchariste, La Rochelle, 1598, with an inscription by 
de Mornay; Theodore de Béze’s Epistola magistri Benedicti Passavantii 
[Geneva, 1553?]; Heinrich Bullinger’s De scripturae sanctae authoritate, 
Zurich, 1538; and Calvin’s Sermons . . . sur le cantique que feit le bon roy 
Ezechias, Geneva, 1562. 

Of books relating to the new learning, mention should be made of 
six first editions of Erasmus and several neo-Latin plays, among them 
Jakob Locher’s paraphrase of Plautus’ Asinaria, Ludicrum drama, Tiibin- 
gen, ca. 1505; Nicholas Grimald’s Christus redivivus, comoedia tragica, 
Cologne, 1543; and Livinus Brechtanus’ Euripus tragoedia Christiana, 
Louvain, 1556, an early Jesuit drama. Other interesting volumes include 
first editions of Heraclides Ephesius and Clemens Romanus edited by 
Lefévre d’Etaples and entitled Pro piorum recreatione, Paris, 1504; two 
rare works of Claude de La Grange published at Montauban in 1581-82 
and bound for de Thou—there are now at Harvard over a hundred 
books from de Thou’s library—and an apparently unrecorded poem by 
Bertrandus Marcaldus, Encomium virtutis [Paris, ca. 1532]. 

Additions in the field of history and politics include a dedication copy 
of Guillaume Aubert’s L’histoire des guerres faictes par les Chrestiens contre 
les Turcs, Paris, 1559 (making three variant copies now at Harvard); 
the first edition of Johannes Meletius’ Tragica elegia ad Italiam et Galliam 
infelices, Rome, 1525, which brought about the establishment of censor- 
ship in Rome; the first edition of Petrus Perondinus Pratensis, Magni 
Tamerlanis Scytharum imperatoris vita, Florence, 1553, a source for Mar- 
lowe’s Tamerlane; and a set of large woodcuts, ‘presumably intended to 
be used as wallpaper’, of Sylvester Steier’s Arbor biramis genealogiae D. 
N. IH[sus]. CH[risti]., Prague, 1595, not otherwise traced. 

Of the ninety-eight books printed in England before 1641 which 
were acquired, sixteen are not recorded in the STC. Rare items include 
an unrecorded tract on the embassage of Sir Peter Peckius, Proposition 
of the ambassadour Peckius . . . Translated, out of Dutch, 1621 (the only 
other known copy is in the Bodleian); Merlin’s The whole prophesie of 
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Scotland, R. Waldegrave, 1603 (the only other recorded copy is inlaid 
throughout); an imperfect copy of an unknown Edinburgh edition of 
The true discoverie of the Duke of Savoy his enterprise upon the cittie of Ge- 
neve, R. Waldegrave, 1603; two unrecorded editions of Lewis Bayly’s 
The practice of pietie (leaving fourteen numbered editions to be found); 
the earliest known edition of Dean John Sprint’s The Christian sword and _ 
buckler, B. Alsop f. S. Rand, 1623; one of seven unrecorded editions of 
Philip Stubbs’ A chr[i]stiall glasse for Christian women, [E. Allde] f. E. 
White, 1603, as well as one of seven unrecorded editions of Stephen 
Egerton’s translation of Matthieu Virel’s A learned and excellent treatise, 
T. Dawson f. E. Bishop, 1620. 

Finally, accessions of seventeenth-century European works included 
almost 400 titles, while some 350 English books and manuscripts were 
added for the period from 1641 to 1700. 

E.S.D. 


A Word to the Wise 
MICROFILM PROJECTION AT HOME 
by PETER J. SENG 


RESEARCH PROJECTS that require extensive reading of microfilms 
can be frustrating and exhausting, as most Renaissance scholars well 
know. Some scholars already know, but many do not, that an ordinary 
color-slide projector can easily be converted into a machine for reading 
microfilms at home. All that is required is the construction of a simple 
film-holder or frame, through which microfilm may be continuously 
threaded, to replace the color-slide-holder of the ordinary home pro- 
jector. 

The design of the frame for holding the film must be modified to fit 
the particular brand of projector used, but the general principles of that 
design would seem to be constant: a flat sleeve of some stiff material 
like heavy cardboard, into which have been cut ‘windows’ approxi- 
mately the size of a 35 mm. exposure between which the microfilm can 
freely pass. The thickness and perimetal dimensions of the sleeve will 
be determined by the design of the projector to be used. The sleeve or 
frame should be constructed in such a fashion that it can be clamped to 
the projector in place of its color-slide-holder, between the light source 
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and the projecting lens. It might even be easily fastened with rubber 
bands to the regular slide-holder. 

Microfilm projects with great clarity on a home movie screen or 
color-slide screen. It projects almost as well on a light-colored wall or 
a white sheet fastened to a wall. 

For work in full daylight a special projection screen can be construct- 
ed from a large corrugated box, the interior sides of which have been 
painted with flat black enamel, the interior bottom with flat white. If 
the box is placed on its side at a proper distance from the projector, a 
fairly clear image can be focussed on the white bottom even in a sunlit 
room. 

One further type of projection screen is worth mention, and this one 
has to do with positive microfilm. The difficulty of working with posi- 
tive microfilm has to do with the harsh brightness of the image pro- 
jected. Not only is the image a strain on the eyes of a reader, but the 
background light diffuses so extensively that it blurs the definition of 
the dark image on the screen. The white background ‘bleeds over’ into 
the dark writing or print. This problem is easily eliminated by project- 
ing positive film against a slate-blue wall or screen. The blue absorbs 
much of the background light while at the same time it intensifies the 
dark image projected. 

Renaissance scholars who are also Renaissance men can probably in- 
vent further convenient modifications, adding reels for the film, for 
example, and handles for turning them. 

CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 


News and Notes 


STUDIES IN THE RENAISSANCEis published annually by the Society. 
Volume vim is in proof, and the editor, M. A. Shaaber, would welcome 
papers for consideration for Volume 1x, to be published early in 1962. 
Superior papers presented at regional conferences are particularly wel- 
come. Manuscripts should follow the form set forth in the MLA Style 


Sheet. 


INSTITUT DE RECHERCHE ET D HISTOIRE DES TEXTES, Paris, a 
member of the International Federation of Renaissance Societies and 
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Institutes, has agreed to serve as a clearinghouse for current research 
projects and of text editions in preparation. To avoid duplication and 
possible disappointment, scholars are asked to send a notice of their 
projects to Mlle. Jeanne Vielliard, 15 Quai Anatole France, Paris 7, for 
registry in the file of current projects. See RN xm, 254-255. 


PROFESSOR RICHARD KRAUTHEIMER (Institute of Fine Arts, New 

York U, and member of the Society) is one of the ten recipients of a 
$10,000 award by the American Council of Learned Societies. Professor 
Krautheimer has specialized in work on the early Christian basilicas in ~ 
Rome; he is also the author of an authoritative monograph on the 
Florentine sculptor, Lorenzo Ghiberti. The ACLS award is in recog- 


nition of his ‘brilliant utilization of history and archaeology’ to further 
knowledge in his field. 


PAUL O. KRISTELLER will give a series of eight lectures on ‘Philosoph- 
ical Thinkers of the Renaissance’ at Stanford University between May 
1 and May 20. He will be the Failing Lecturer at the University of 
Oregon on May 22 and 23, and he will lecture at Portland State Col- 
lege on May 24 and at the University of Washington on May 25. 


CORRECTIONS of RN xm, 4. On page 347 (‘News and Notes’) the ref- 
erence to a ‘Society for Comparative Study of Society and History’ is 
misleading. Dr. Baron assures us that there is no such Society and that 
the articles noticed appear in the periodical, Comparative Studies in So- 
ciety and History, u, No. 4 (July 1960). 

The notice, in the same issue, p. 350, of G. R. Elliott’s Dramatic Provi- 
dence in Macbeth fails to mention that the second edition (Princeton 
Press, 1960) contains also an essay on Lear previously published in the 
ournal of English and Germanic Philology (April 1959). 


NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION has again announced 
its research fellowship program for 1961-62 for the promotion of study 
and research on various aspects of the “common interests, traditions, and 
outlook of the countries of the North Atlantic Alliance’. Applications 


were due January 3; for details about the program, see the account in 
RN xt, 294. 
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THE UNITED STATES INFORMATION SERVICE would like to be in- 
formed of American scholars or experts who might be invited to speak 
at U. S. Information Centers or ‘America Houses’ in Europe. The 
Society has a supply of blank forms it will distribute on request, or you 
may write directly to Washington. 


THE FOLGER SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY has again presented a set of the 
first four folios of Shakespeare’s plays for permanent loan. The recipient 
this time is the University of British Columbia in Vancouver, chosen 
because of its growing significance in the humanistic education of the 
Pacific Northwest; the presentation was made on the occasion of the 
dedication of a new library building. 


THE OREGON SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL in Ashland, Oregon, has an- 
nounced dates for its extended twenty-first season. Opening on July 
24 and running through September 3, the Festival will present four 
Shakespeare plays (MND, Hamlet, All’s Well, and I Henry IV) and Ben 
Jonson’s The Alchemist. B. Iden Payne, internationally known director, 
will rejoin the staff, and the Institute of Renaissance Studies will again 
offer short-term courses through July and August. Inquiries should be 
addressed to Renaissance Institute, Box 27, Ashland. 


AN AGE OF KINGS, a current TV series in the Washington-New York 
area, is presenting Shakespeare’s cycle of history plays from Richard 
to Richard m with an all-English cast. The series, which is running from 
January 10 to April 23, may be seen on Channel 5 at the following 
times: in Washington on Friday at 8:00 p.m. (repeated Sunday at 9:00 
p-m.); in New York on Tuesday at 8:00 p.m. (repeated Sunday at 10:00 
p-m.). The Standard Oil Company of New Jersey is sponsoring the 
series. 


SHAKESPEARE RECORDING SOCIETY, featuring a distinguished cast 
of performers, is making available the complete works of Shakespeare 
on Caedmon Records. 

THE MARLOWE SOCIETY, using professional actors who, by tradition, 
are to remain anonymous, is basing its recordings of the complete works 
of Shakespeare on the texts of John Dover Wilson (London Records). 
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ACCADEMIA TUDERTINA, under the auspices of the University of 
Perugia, scheduled its third international meeting for October 16-19, 
1960, at Todi, Italy. The theme of the conference was ‘L’attesa dell’ eta 
nuova nella spiritualiti della fine del medioevo’. Reports included ‘La 
manifestazione dell’ Anticristo nell’ anno 1429, S. Bernardino da Siena 
e S. Giovanna d’Arco’ by Etienne Delaruelle; “Il misterium ecclesiae nella — 
storiografia del tardo medioevo’ by Hanno Helbling; ‘L’attesa della _ 
nuova etd negli Spirituali francescani’ by Raoul Manselli; and ‘L’attesa 
del giudizio individuale nell’ iconografia della fine del medioevo’ by 
Alberto Tenenti. 


COUNCIL OF THE ISTITUTO NAZIONALE DI STUDI SUL RINAS— 
CIMENTO, in Florence, has been reorganized. Mario Salmi is again 
President. Eugenio Garin is now Vice-President; Giuseppe Billanovich 
and Delio Cantimori are members of the Council. The Institute plans 
to publish texts and to continue publication of its periodical Rinasci- 
mento, one volume per year, in somewhat modified form to include 
learned and documentary material. Appropriate contributions from 
American scholars are welcome and will be published in English if this 
is preferred. 


MR. B. DE GRAAF of Nieuwkoop, Holland, has informed the Society 
that his firm (Antiquariaat & Wetenschappelijke Boekhandel de Graaf) 
maintains a current file of Dutch humanists which records biographical 
and bibliographical data. Mr. de Graaf, who has published bio-biblio- 
graphical studies of Alardus Amstelredamus (1494-1544) and Petrus 
Apherdianus as well as articles on Dutch humanism, intends to publish 
further studies on such figures as Cornelius Crocus, Joannes Sartorius, 
Reynerus Snoygoudanus, and Amandus Zierixiensis. 


THE RENAISSANCE ENGLISH TEXT SOCIETY, which was proposed 
in 1959 at a conference of the MLA, was formally organized at a second 
conference held during the 1960 MLA. A temporary constitution was 
adopted and a Council and officers elected, viz., President, Ernest Sir- 
luck (Chicago); Vice-President, William A. Jackson (Harvard); Secre- 
tary, Samuel Schoenbaum (Northwestern); Treasurer, Louis L. Martz 
(Yale); Members: R. C. Bald (Chicago), Fredson Bowers (Virginia), 
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Hugh G. Dick (UCLA), James G. McManaway (Folger), William 
A. Ringler, Jr. (Washington U), M. A. Shaaber (Pennsylvania), and 
A. S. P. Woodhouse (Toronto). The Editorial Committee consists 
of Messrs. Bald (Chairman), Ringler, and Shaaber. The Society will be 
incorporated as a nonprofit educational organization, which will allow 
members’ subscriptions to be tax-deductible. It is possible that the first 
publication will be ready in 1961, but early 1962 seems more likely. 
Subscriptions will not be sought until publication begins, but a list of 
potential members is being compiled, and anyone who is interested and 
has not already done so is urged to write to Pres. Sirluck. Anyone wish- 
ing to propose titles for publication of scarce nondramatic Renaissance 
books of scholarly interest should write to the member of the Editorial 
Committee into whose field the title most nearly fits. 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE HISTORY OF IDEAS held its 
first meeting at Peterhouse, Cambridge University, from August 31 to 
September 3, 1960. The general theme was ‘Individualism since the 
Renaissance’, and fifty-five scholars from thirteen countries participated. 
Discussions were spirited. It was agreed that a ‘cautious’ expansion of 
membership should be undertaken. Members are invited to send in their 
suggestions concerning (1) desirable topics for future meetings; (2) can- 
didates for active membership (name, title or affiliation, address); (3) 
possible regional conferences and topics in the history of ideas to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Aaron Noland, City College, New York. 


Visitors 


University officials desiring foreign scholars to fill remunerative teach- 
ing or research positions or to give occasional lectures are urged to get 
in touch with the Committee on International Exchange of Persons, 
Conference Board of Associated Research Councils, 2101 Constitution 
Ave., N.w., Washington 25, D.C. A list of foreign scholars available 
may be obtained from the Council Board. A list of visitors specializing 
in various aspects of the Renaissance who will be available for a portion 
of 1961 follows. 
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Emilio Alarcos-Llorach, U of Oviedo (Old Spanish language), will 
be at the U of Texas until June. 

Caesare Gnudi, National Gallery, Bologna (thirteenth- and four- 
teenth-century painting and sculpture), will be at the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study, Princeton, until July. 

George Kirkpatrick Hunter, U of Liverpool (Shakespeare), will be at _ 
the U of Rochester until July. 4 
Eldred D. Jones, Fourah Bay College, Freetown (Shakespeare), will 
be at the Folger Shakespeare Library until July. 

Hamish A. D. Miles, U of Glasgow (Northern European art), will be ~ 
at Smith C until September. 

Ivan Alan Roots, U C of South Wales and Monmouthshire (Tudor- — 
Stuart history), will be at Lafayette College until August. 

Pierre Spriet, Inst. Colbert (Samuel Daniel), will be at Bradford Jr. 
C until September. 

Gerald Alfred Wilkes, U of Sydney (English Renaissance literature), 
will be at the Henry E. Huntington Library until April and at the Folger 
Shakespeare Library until August. 

Itrat Husain Zuberi, educational adviser to the government of Pakis- 
tan (Metaphysical poets), will be at the State U of Iowa until June. 

William Heckscher of the Kunsthistorisch Instituut der Rijksuniver- 
siteit te Utrecht will be at the Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, 
for the academic year 1961-62. 


Renaissance Books 


works. Tr. from Fr. by James Cleugh. 
London: Thames (28/-); Toronto: 
Benesch, Otto. Rembrandt as a draughtsman; Longmans ($5.75), 1960. 320 p. 86 ill. 


FINE ARTS 


an essay. London: Phaidon, 1960. 163 p. 59 col. ill. 

ill. col. ill. 27 /6. —. Léonard de Vinci. 2 v. Paris: Livre-club 
*Boéthius, Axel. The Golden house of Nero. du libraire, 1959. 545 p. ill. pls. Ens. rel., 

Some aspects of Roman architecture. 53 NF. 

(Jerome Lectures 5.) Ann Arbor: U of  Biihler, Curt F. 15th Century book: the 

Michigan Press, 1960. xii, 195 p. 109 ill. scribes, the printers, the decorators. (Penn- 

index. $15. sylvania U A.S.W. Rosenbach fellow- 


Brion, Marcel. Albrecht Diirer. His life & ship in bibliog. pubns.) Philadelphia: U 
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of Pennsylvania Press, 1960. 195 p. pl. $5. 

Cali, Francois. L’art des conquistadors. Le 
baroque américain et les sociétés coloni- 
ales d’Amérique latine du XVI° au XIX° 
siécle. Photos de Claude Arthaud et 
Francois Hébert-Stevens. Grenoble-Par- 
is: Arthaud, 1960. 130 p. 52 NF. 

Clair, Colin. Christopher Plantin. London: 
Cassell, 1960. 302 p. ill. 63 |= 

D’ Alessandro, Vitaliano. II concetto dell’ arte 
e la questione della lingua in L. B. Alberti 
rispetto all’ Umanesimo. Napoli: Cafieri, 
1959. p. 88. 

Ellenius, Allan. De arte pingendi; Latin art 
literature in 17th-century Sweden & its 
international background. (Swed. hist. 
of sci. soc. stud. & sources 19.) Stock- 
holm: Almgvist, 1960. 333 p. Pap. 54 kr. 

Fairbank, Alfred J. & B. L. Wolpe. Renais- 
sance handwriting; an anthology of italic 
scripts. Cleveland: World pubns., 1960. 
104 p. 96 pl. $12.50. [London: Faber, 
63 /-.] 

Ferbach, Manfred. Die Kunstpolitik gegen 
Michelangelo. [2 pts.] Cosimo 1. de Me- 
dici, Gasari und Michelangelo; Bonnani, 
Gonzalez, Bottari und Tanucci. Wien: 
Institut fiir Michelangelo-Forschung, 
1960. [Each] 15 S. Kart. 15’-. 

—. Michelangelo und der geistige Umbruch 
der Zeiten. Michelangelo und Raffael. 
1508-11. Wien: Institut fiir Michelan- 
gelo-Forschung, 1960. Kart. 25’. 

—. Die Peterskirche im Forschungschaos. Jul- 
ius m bis Paul m. Wien: Institut ftir 
Michelangelo-Forschung, 1960. 15 S. 
Kart. 15’-. 

Ganz, Paul. Geschichte der Kunst in der 
Schweiz von den Anfangen bis zur Mitte 
des 17. Jahrhunderts. Basel-Stuttgart: 
Schwabe, 1960. vili, 646 S. 48 sfr. 

Gerson, Horst & Engelbert Hendrik ter 
Kuile. Art & architecture in Belgium, 1600- 
1800. Tr. from Dutch by Olive Renier. 
Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 1960. 
XIX, 236 p. 63 j=: 

La Fuente Ferrari, Enrique. Velazquez; 
biog. & crit. study. Tr. by James Em- 
mons from Fr. version of the orig. Span. 


(Taste of our time, 33.) Cleveland, Ohio: 
World pubns., 1960. 128 p. col. ill. $5.75. 

Lefkoff, Gerald. Five 16th century Venetian 
lute books. Washington, D.C.: Catholic 
U of America Press, 1960. $3.50. 

Lucas-Dubreton, Jean. La Renaissance ital- 
ienne. Paris: Les productions de Paris, 
1960. Rel., 42 NF. 

*Panofsky, Erwin. Renaissance & renas- 
cences in western art. (Gottesman lectures, 
Uppsala U, 7.) Stockholm: Almqvist & 
Wiksell, 1960. xx, 242 p. 157 ill. 90 
Swedish kr. 

Picart, Yves. La vie et lceuvre de Simon 
Vouet. 1: Les jeunes années et le séjour en 
Italie. Paris: Cahiers de Paris, s.d. 28 p. 
pls. portrs. 9 NF. 

Three classics of Italian calligraphy; an una- 
bridged reissue of the writing books of 
Arrighi, Tagliente & Palatino; with an 
introd. by Oscar Ogg. New York: Do- 
ver ($1.95); London: Constable (16 /-), 
1958. 272 p. 245 p. Pap. 

Weigert, Hans. Dutch printing; 17th century. 
Tr. by Desmond & Camille Clayton. 
(Uffici ser. in full col.) New York: 
Crown ($1.95); Toronto: Ambassador 
($2.50), 1960. 31 p. Pap. 


HISTORY 


Aiken, William A. & B. D. Hennig, eds. 
Conflict in Stuart England. Essays in hon- 
or of Wallace Notestein. New York: 
New York U Press ($4); London: J. 
Cape (21 /-); Toronto: Clarke, Irwin 
($4.75), 1960. 271 p. 

Antinori, Carlo. Un maestro parmense del 
secolo XIV. Parma: La nazionale, 1959. 

Aptheker, Herbert. The colonial era. Lon- 
don: Lawrence & Wishart, 1960. 158 p. 
21 /-. 

Auckenthaler, Engelbert. Geschichte der 
Héfe und Familien von Tuins-Telfes bei 
Sterzing. Mit bes. Beriicks des 16. Jhrs. 
Innsbruck: Universitatsverl., 1958. 205 
S. 198’-. 

*Aylmer, G. E. The King’s servants. The 
civil service of Charles 1, 1625-42. New 
York: Columbia U Press; London: 
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Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1961. xii, 521 
p. 11 ill. maps. 89 tables. index. appen- 
dices. $8.75. 

Bibliographie der deutschen Drucke des 16 
Jahrhunderts. Bad Bocklet-Ziirich: Krieg, 
1960. 

*Bodnar, Edward W., s.J. Cyriacus of An- 
cona & Athens. (Coll. Latomus, 43.). 
Bruxelles-Berchem: Latomus, 1960. 255 
p. [See RN xm, 349.] 

Boujassy, Jeanne. Isabelle d’Este, grande 
dame de la Renaissance. Paris: Fayard, 
1960. 358 p. 12,00 NF. 

*Bowsky, William M. Henry VII in Italy: 
the conflict of empire & city-state, 1310- 
1313. Lincoln: U of Nebraska Press, 
1960. xii, 301 p. notes. bibliog. index. 29 
ill. end-paper maps. $5.25. 

Brilling, Bernhard. Geschichte der Juden in 
Breslau von 1452-1702. Stuttgart: Kohl- 
hammer, 1960. 110 S. 9.-. 

Burke, Gerald Louis. The making of Dutch 
towns; a study in urban development 
from the roth to 17th centuries. Fore- 
word by Sir William Holford. New 
York: Simmons-Boardman, 30 Church 
St. ($7.50); London: Cleaver-Hume 
(35 /-), 1960. 176 p. ill. maps. 

Caplat, Jean. Histoire de Blois. Nouv. éd. 
rev. et augm. Blois: Jean Caplat, 1960. 
275 p. 48 ill. 6,50 NF. 

*Centre national de la recherche scientif- 
ique. Les fétes de la Renaissance, 1: Fétes 
et cérémonies au temps de Charles Quint. 
(2° congrés de |’ Association Internation- 
ale des historiens de la Renaissance [2° 
section], Bruxelles, Anvers, Gand, Liége, 
2-7 sept. 1957.) Paris: CNRS, 1960. 518 
p- 47 pl. index. [introd. by Jean Jacquot; 
articles by M. Bataillon, vicomte Terlin- 
den, Pierre Mesnard, Frances A. Yates, 
Pierre Du Colombier, Sydney Anglo, 
Paul Kast, Hugh Baillie, Hermann 
Heusch, Jean Robertson, A. Rodriguez- 
Monino, André Chastel, V. L. Saulnier, 
Nanie Bridgman, Pierre Brachin, An- 
tonin Van Elslander, Leo Van Puyvelde, 
Marcel Lageirse, A. Corbet, Daniel De- 
voto, S. Speth-Holterhoff, Sheila Wil- 


liams, Jean Jacquot, C. A. Marsden.] 

Chapman, Hester W. Two Tudor portraits: 
Henry Howard, earl of Surrey, & Lady 
Katherine Grey. London: J. Cape (25 /-); 
Toronto: Clarke, Irwin ($5.50), 1960. 
252 p. pl. 


Chaunu, Pierre. Séville et [Atlantique 
(1504-1650). 2° partie: Partie interpré-~ 
tive. Structures & conjoncture de lAt- — 


lantique espagnol & hispano-Américain 
(1504-1650). vin: Structures géograph- 
iques. [2] La conjoncture. Paris: S.E.V. 
P.E.N., 1959. 

Chauviré, Roger. Le temps d’Elisabeth. 


Généalogie des Tudor. Parlement. Les” 


villes. Débuts: finances & religion. Eco- 
sse. Crise. La construction du royaume. 
Splendeur. Nuages. Elisabeth. L’homme 
élisabéthain. Paris-Bruxelles: 
1960. 340 p. 13,74 NF. 

*Diffie, Bailey W. Prelude to empire. Portu- 
gal overseas before Henry the Naviga- 
tor. Lincoln: U of Nebraska Press (A 
Bison Book), 1960. xii, 127 p. notes. 
bibliog. index.maps. Pap. $1.95. 


Donaldson, Gordon. Scotland: church & na-. 


tion through 16 centuries. London, W.C. 
1: Student Christian Movement Press, 
1960. 128 p. 8/6. 

Du Tertre, Jean-Baptiste, 0.P. Histoire gén- 
érale des Antilles. Rééd. d’aprés l’éd. de 
1667-71. 4 v. Fort-de-France: ed. C.E. 
LEA TOLLE 0.0.6, GpOR see, CONS Sor, DEWS wh, 
339 p. 

*Eland, G., ed. Thomas Wotton’s Letter- 
book, 1574-86. New York-Toronto- 
London: Oxford U Press, 1960. xxii, 75 
p. 7 ill. index. $2.60. 

*Elton, G. R., ed. The Tudor constitution. 
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tion de maistre Francois Rabelais, et derniéere 
euvre diceluy pour la récréation des bons 
esprits. Paris: Mozenod, 1959. 

*Ribner, Irving. Patterns in Shakespearian 
tragedy. London: Methuen (21 /-); New 
York: Barnes & Noble ($4.50), 1960. 
XU, 205 p. 

*Robbins, Rossell Hope, trans. The hun- 
dred tales (Les cent nouvelles nouvelles). Ill. 
by Alexander Dobkin. New York: 
Crown, 1960. xxvi, 390 p. appendix of 
authors & sel. analogues. $6. 

Ronsard, Pierre de. Poésies. Notes & glos- 
saire par Louis Terreaux. Paris: Hachette, 
1960. 345 p. Rel. 6,50 NF. 

*Satterthwaite, Alfred W. Spenser, Ronsard 
& Du Bellay. A Renaissance comparison. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton U Press, 
1960. xii, 282 p. index. $5. 


Saulnier, V.-L. La littérature francaise de la 
Renaissance. 5° éd. Paris: Presses univer- 
sitaires de France, 1959. 

Sehrt, Ernst T. Der dramatische Auftakt in 
der Elisabethanischen Tragodie. Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1960. 213 S. 
19.80. Lw. 23.-. 

*Sen, Sailendra Kumar. Capell & Malone, © 
& modern critical bibliography. Introd. by 
Allardyce Nicoll. Calcutta: Firma K. L. 
Mukhopadhyay (6/14, B. Akrur Lane, 
Calcutta 12), 1960. 52 p. Rs. 3.00. 

*Sewell, Elizabeth. The orphic voice. Poetry 
& natural history. New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale U Press, 1960. x, 463 p. index. 
$7.50. 

Shakespeare, William. Merchant of Ven- 
ice. Ed. by A. D. Richardson m. (Yale 
Shakespeare.) Rev. ed. New Haven, 
Conn., 1960. Vill, 123 p. notes, appen- 
dices. Pap. $0.95. 

—. Richard I. Ed. by Robert T. Petersson. 
(Yale Shakespeare.) Rev. ed. New Hav- 
en, Conn., 1960. vill, 163 p. notes, ap- 
pendices. Pap. $0.95. 

Shakespeare Survey 13. Ed. by Allardyce 
Nicoll. New York: Cambridge U Press, 
1960. Viii, 182 p. 8 pl. $5.50. [J. Stampfer, 
“The Catharsis of King Lear’; J. K. Wal- 
ton, “Lear’s Last Speech’; Leo Kirsch- 
baum, ‘Albany’; Kenneth Muir, ‘Mad- 
ness in King Lear’; Barbara H. C. de 
Mendonga, “The Influence of Gorboduc 
on King Lear’; Winifred M.T. Nowot- 
tny, “Some Aspects of the Style of King 
Lear’; D. G. James, ‘Keats & King Lear’; 
Arnold Szyfman, ‘King Lear on the 
Stage: A Producer’s Reflections’; W. 
Moelwyn Merchant, ‘Costume in King 
Lear’; Ernest Schanzer, ‘The Marriage- 
Contracts in Measure for Measure’; E. W. 
Ives, “Tom Skelton—A 17th Century 
Jester’; F. P. Wilson, ‘Illustrations of So- 
cial Life mm: Street Cries’; R. A. Foakes 
& R. T. Rickert, ‘An Elizabethan Stage 
Drawing?’; Richard Hosley, ‘Was there 
a Music-room in Shakespeare’s Globe?’; 
International Notes; Shakespeare Pro- 
ductions in the U.K., 1958; Three Adap- 
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tations by John Russell Brown; Critical 
Studies, rev. by Bernard Harris; Shake- 
speare’s Life, Times & Stage, rev. by R.A. 
Foakes; Textual Studies, rev. by James G. 
McManaway. Index. ] 

*Sherry, Richard. A treatise of schemes & 
tropes (1550), [and hist. trans. of] The 
Education of Children, by Desiderius Eras- 
mus. A facsim. reprod. with introd. & 
index, by Herbert W. Hildebrandt. 
Gainesville, Fla.: Scholars’ Facsimiles & 
Reprints (118 N.w. 26 St.), 1961. xii, 
238 p. $7.50. 

Simone, Alberto. Saggi e letture critiche. 
Pisa: U. Giardini, 1959. p. 179. L. 1400. 

Skelton, Robin. Cavalier poets. London: 
Longmans, Green, 1960. $2 p. 2/6. 

Snuggs, Henry L. Shakespeare & five acts; 
studies in a dramatic convention. New 
York: Vantage, 1960. 144 p. $3.50. 

Sutcliffe, Frank E. Guez de Balzac et son 
temps. Littérature et politique. Paris: 
Nizet, 1960. 268 p. 13,50 NF. 

Toffanin, Giuseppe. L’umanesimo di Dante 
e il cielo di Giove. Torino-Genova-Mi- 
Llanos S-El-s 10595 p27 3 00; 

Ugolini, Luigi. Lorenzo il Magnifico. Tor- 
ino-Genova-Milano: S.E.I., 1959. p. vii, 
267. L. 1000. 

Visiak, Edward. Portent of Milton; some as- 
pects of his genius. New York: Hillary 
House ($3); London: Laurie (15 /-); To- 
ronto: British Book Service ($3.25), 
1958. 148 p. 

*Watson, Curtis Brown. Shakespeare and 
the Renaissance concept of honor. Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton U Press, 1960. xviii, 
471 p. bibliog. index. $7.50. 

Whitfield, John H. Barlow lectures on Dante, 
1959. Cambridge: Heffer, 1960. 48 p. 


5 /-. 

*Wiley, W. L. The early public theatre in 
France. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard U 
Press, 1960. xiv, 326 p. 27 ill. $6.75. 


PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION, SCIENCE 


Alfieri, Vittorio Enzo. II problema Pascal. 
Milano: Nuova Accademia, 1959. p. 
199. L. 1200. 


Das dlteste Zwickauer Gesangbuch von 1525. 
Berlin: Evangelische Verl. Anst., 1960. 
27. 

Anthony, Herbert D. Sir Isaac Newton. 
(Life of sci. lib., 39.) New York: Abe- 
lard-Schuman, 1960. 224 p. pl. 

Auclair, Marcelle M. G. La parole est a 
Monsieur Vincent. Paris: Le Centurion, 
1960. 336 p. 13,50 NF. 

Beaumier, Ch”? Joseph Louis. Marie Guyart 
de (Incarnation, fondatrice des Ursulines au 
Canada, 1599-1672. Trois-Riviéres: Ed. 
du Bien-Public, 1959. 266 p. $2.50. 

Berr, Henri. Du scepticisme de Gassendi. 
Paris: A. Michel, 1960. 5,25 NF. 

*Blitzer, Charles. An immortal common- 
wealth. The political thought of James 
Harrington. (Yale Stud. in pol. sci., 2.) 
New Haven, Conn.: Yale U Press, 1960. 
XVill, 344 p. appendix, index. 1 ill. $6. 

Braekman, E. M. Guy de Brés. 1°F¢ partie: 
Sa vie. Bruxelles: Ed. de la Librairie des 
éclaireurs unionistes, 1960. 277 p. 75 f.b. 

Callens, Paul L. Tata Vasco; a great reformer 
of the 16th century. Mexico City: Edito- 
rial Jus., s.a. plaza de Abasolo 14, 1959. 
134 p. ill. $8. 

Calvin, Jean. Commentaires sur le Nouveau 
Testament. Texte établi par Jules Marcel 
Nicole avec la collab. de Pierre Marcel 
et de Michel R éveillaud. Ed. nouv. pub. 
par la Société calviniste de France sous la 
dir. de Pierre Marcel. Tome tv: Epitre 
aux Romains. Genéve: Ed. Labor et 
fides, 1960. 383 p. 28 fis. 

—. Institution de la religion chrestienne. Livre 
wm. Ed. crit. avec introd., notes & vari- 
antes, pub. par Jean-Daniel Benoit. Par- 
is: Vrin, 1960. 498 p. 45,00 NF. 

*Calvin, John. Institutes of the Christian re- 
ligion, 2 v. Ed. by John T. McNeill. 
Trans. & indexed by Ford Lewis Battles. 
(Library of Christian classics, xx, XXI.) 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press [Wal- 
nut & Juniper Sts.], 1961. lxxii, 849; 
850-1734 p. $12.50 the set. 

*Campanella, Tommaso. De homine. Ined- 
iti. Liber rv. A cura di Romano Amerio. 
Roma: Centro Internaz. di Studi Uman- 
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istici, 1960. 170 p. See RN xt, 349. 

*Centro Internazionale di Studi Uman- 
istici. Umanesimo e Esoterismo. A cura di 
Enrico. Castelli. Padova: C.E.D.A.M., 
1960. 448 p. See RN xIll, 349-350. 

Chaigne, Louis. Saint Vincent de Paul. 
Tours-Paris: Mame, 1960. 119 p. Rel. 
7,50 NF. 

Clément vt. Lettres closes, patentes et curiales 
intéressant les pays autres que la France. 
Pub. ou analysées d’aprés les registre du 
Vatican par E. Déprez et Me" G, Mollat. 
Fasc. 1. Paris: De Boccard, 1960. 268 p. 
35 NF. 

Commission internationale d’histoire ec- 
clésiastique comparée au sein du Comité 
international des sciences historiques. 
Bibliographie de la Réforme 1450-1648. U: 
Belgique, Suéde, Norvége, Danemark, 
Irlande, Etats-Unis. Leiden: Brill, 1960. 
157 p.9 fl. 

Copeman, William Sydney Charles. Doc- 
tors & disease in Tudor times. London, 
s.w. 1: Dawson’s, 1960. 204 p. ill. 42 /-. 

Cresson, André. Spinoza, sa vie, son ceuvre, 
avec un exposé da sa philosophie. 4° éd. 
Paris: Presses universitaires de France, 
1960. 

Crosby, J. O. Sources of the text of Quevodo’s 
Politica de Dios. New York: Modern 
Language Association ($3), 1959; Lon- 
don: Oxford (24 /-), 1960. 

Crowther, James G. Francis Bacon, the first 
statesman of science. London: Cresset 
(35/-); Toronto: Ambassador ($6), 
1960. 362 p. pl. 

Del Guerra, G. Uno sconosciuto carme sella 
Iue di Angelo Poliziano, (Scientia Veter- 
um, 4.) Pisa: Umberto Giardini, 1960. 
77 p. [Reprints after the edition of A. 
Perosa (Rome, 1954) Politian’s Sylva in 
scabiem and an anonymous elegy on the 
same subject (which he also attributes to 
Politian), adding Italian versions by Al- 
do Marsili (p. 18) and arguing in the in- 
troduction that Politian contracted syph- 
ilis in 1494, described his own illness in 
the two poems, and actually died of it. 
—P.O.K.] 


*D’Elia, Paquale M., s.j. Galileo in China. 
Relations through the Roman College 
between Galileo & the Jesuit Scientist- 
Missionaries (1610-40). Tr. by Rufus — 
Suter and Matthew Sciascia. Foreword 
by Donald H. Menzel. Cambridge: 
Harvard U Press, 1960. xvi, 115 p. ill. 
$4. 

Deroo, Abbé A. L’homme a la jambe coupée 
ou Le plus étonnant miracle de Notre-Dame 
del Pilar. Paris: Fayard, 1960. 10 NF. 

Estienne, Yvonne. Sur la route avec Mon- 
sieur Vincent. Fribourg (Suisse)-Paris: 
Ed. Saint-Paul, 1960. 7,50 NF. 

[St. Jean Eudes]. Les vertus chrétiennes selon 
saint Jean Eudes et ses disciples. 7° session 
de spiritualité eudiste. Paris: Notre Vie, 
1960. 6 NF. 

Frossard, Pasteur C. Apergu sur P histoire de 
la Réformation a Lille et en Flandre fran- 
gaise. 2° éd. Lille: Temple protestant, 
1959. 

*Gibson, J. Locke’s theory of knowledge & its 
historical relations. [Repr. of 1917 ed.] 
New York: Cambridge U Press, 1960. 
xiv, 338 p. index. $5. 

*Gilbert, Neal Ward. Renaissance concepts 
of method. New York: Columbia U Press 
($6); London: Oxford, 1960. xxvi, 255 
p. appendices. bibliog. index. 

Gilbert, René. L’ardente vie de saint Vincent 
de Paul. Lyon-Paris: Vitte, 1960. 104 p. 
4,90 NF. 

Gloede, Giinter. Johannes Calvin. Wort- 
fiihrer der Protestantismus. Giessen-Bas- 
el: Brunnen-Verl., 1959. 84 S. 2.-. 

Gouthier, Jean. Ephémérides vincentiennes. 
Paris: Maisonmére des Lazaristes, s.d. 
416 p. 

Hobbes, Thomas. De Cive, or, the citizen. 
Ed. with introd. by Sterling P. Lam- 
precht. (AC philos. source bks.) New 
York: Appleton, 1960. xxxi, 211 p. Pap. 
$1.25. 

Hromadka, Josef L. Von der Reformation 
zum Morgen. (Aus. d. Tschech.) Leipzig: 
Koehler & Amelang, 1959. 400 S. Lw. 
12.-. 

Hutin, Serge. Les disciples anglais de Jacob 
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Boehme. Paris: Denoél, 1960. 336 p. 
10,50 NF. 

Jalabert, Jacques. Le dieu de Leibniz. Paris: 
Presses universitaires de France, 1960. 
228 p. 14 NF. 

Lefebvre, Soeur E. Marie Morin, premier 
historien canadien de Villemarie. Montréal- 
Paris: Ed. Fides, 1959. Rel. $5. 

Liuima, R¢ P. Antanas. Aux sources du 
Traité de ’amour de Dieu de saint Frangois 
de Sales, 1**° partie: Les sources de l’idée 
de l'amour de Dieu. Rome: Librairie de 
l Université grégorienne, 1959. xlv, 339 


p- 
Lofgren, David. Die Theologie der Schép- 
fung bei Luther. Gdttingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1960. 335 S. 27.-; Lw. 30.-. 
Luther, Martin. Der kleine Katechismus 
Doktor Martin Luthers. Giitersloh: Giiter- 
sloher Verlagshaus, 1960. 64 S. p —.9go. 
Malebranche. Guvres. tv: Conversations 
chrétiennes. Publ. par André Robinet. 


Paris: Vrin, 1959. xxiv, 257 p. 26,10 NF. 

Marchant, R. A. Puritans in the church 
courts in the diocese of York, 1560-1642. 
London: Longmans, 1960. 330 p. maps. 
63 /-. 

Marin, Claude et Loys Petillot. Monsieur 
Vincent. Paris: Bonne Press, 1960. 40 p. 
3 NF. 

*Meyer, Carl S. Elizabeth I & the religious 
settlement of 1559. St. Louis, Mo.: Con- 
cordia pub. house, 1960. 182 p. index. 
$4.95. 

Montaigne, Michel Eyquem de. Complete 
essays. Tr. by Donald M. Frame. (Dou- 
bleday Anchor bks.) 3 v. New York: 
Doubleday, 1960. xxvii, 329; 503; 318 
p. Pap. Each, $1.45. 

—. Essais. Glossaire et notes par José Lupin. 
Paris: Hachette, 1960. 

—. Essais. Texte établi et prés. par Jean 
Plattard. Nouv. éd. 1: Livre 1°". Paris: 
Belles lettres, 1959. 
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*Morrall, John B. Gerson & the great schism. 
New York: Barnes & Noble, 1961 ($5); 
England: Manchester U Press, 1960. x, 
132 p. bibliog. index. 

Mounin, Georges. Savonarole. Paris: Club 
francais du livre, 1960. Rel., 11,20 NF. 

Partington, James Riddick. History of Greek 
fire & gunpowder. Foreword by Sir Fred- 
erick Morgan. New York: Barnes & 
Noble ($13.50); Cambridge, England: 
Heffer (70 Vig) Toronto: Burns & Mac- 
Eachern ($13.95), 1960. 381 p. pl. 

Pascal, Blaise. Pensées. Texte établi par 
Jacques Chevalier. Brie-Comte-Robert 
(S.-et-M.): Les Bibliolatres de France, 
1960. 271 p. 37 NF. 

—. Pensées sur la religion et sur quelques autres 
objets. Av.-propos et notes de Louis La- 
fuma. 3° éd. Paris: Delmas, 1960. 495 p. 
14,80 NF. 

—. Pensées. Nouv. éd. pub. par Z. Tour- 
neur & D. Anzien. (Bibl. de Cluny.) 


Paris: Colin, 1960. 2 v. 400 p. 4,95 NF. 
Paschini, Pio. Venezia e Tinquisizione ro- 

mana da Giulio III a Pio IV. Padova: An- 

tenore, 1959. p. 10, 152. L. 2000. 


Pellé-Douél, Yvonne. Saint Jean de la Croix _ 


et la nuit mystique. Paris: Ed. du Seuil, 
1960. 192 p. 4,50 NF. 


Prodi, Paolo. Lineamenti dell organizzazione~ 


diocesana in Bologna durante T episcopate | 


del cardinale G. Paleotti. Padova: Ante- 
nore, 1959. 
Revah, I. S. Spinoza et Juan de Prado. Le 


Hague: Mouton, 1960. 164 p. (Paris: 


Flinker. 18 NF.) 


Sebba, Gregor. Descartes & his philosophy; _ 


a bibl. guide to the literature, 1800-1958. 
2 v. Athens, Ga.: U of Georgia C of bus. 
adm., Bureau of bus. research, 1959-60. 
$15. 

Saint-Pierre, Michel de. Monsieur Vincent. 
Tournai-Paris: Casterman, 1960. 48 p. 
7,50 NF. 
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A New Look at Shakespeare’ s Quartos 


Hardin Craig. In this provocative study an eminent American scholar 
examines the nature and origin of the early editions of the plays and 
warns against some tendencies in the ‘bibliographical school’ of textual 


criticism. 


$3.50 


An Approach to ‘Hamlet’ 


L. C. Knights. This study sets Hamlet in relation to the other plays, con- 
sidering its concern with the relationship between the reflective person- 
ality and the world outside. Hamlet’s failure is seen as the corruption of 
consciousness—a corruption derived from an exclusive concentration 


on evil. 


$2.75 


Order from your bookstore, please 
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Schiick, Herman. Ecclesia Lincopensis. Stu- 
dier om Linképingskyrkan under med- 
eltiden och Gustav Vasa. Acta Univer- 
sitatis Stockhomiensis, 4. Stockholm: 
Almgqvist och Wiksell, 1959. 613 p. 

*Spinoza, Baruch. How to improve your 
mind. Based on the text De intellectus 
emendatione, tr. by R. H. M. Elwes. 
Biog. notes by Dagobert J. Runes. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1956. 90 
p. $2.75. 

Sprenger, Paul. Das Rdtsel um die Bekeh- 
rung Calvins. Neukirchen Kreis Moers: 
Neukirchener, Verlag, 1960. 

*Szabé, George. Codices of Dominicus Kdl- 
mdneschi in the United States. A bibliog- 
raphy. (Hungarian bibliog. ser., 3.) 
New York: Kossuth Foundation, 1960. 
[Photo-offset.] 13 p. 

—. Corvinus manuscripts in the United States. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


A bibliography. (Hungarian bibliog. 
ser., 2) New York: Kossuth Foundation, 
207 E. 37 St., 1960. [Photo-offset.] 40 p. 

Thome, Ch®? P. La vie et l’ceuvre de saint 
Vincent de Paul, le pére des miséreux. Gen- 
val (Belgique): Ed. Marie-Médiatrice, 
1960. 4,80 NF. 

Van Laer, Joseph, s.j. et Louis Sterkens, s.J. 
Dans le sillage de Frangois Xavier. Texte 
frangais de Em. Mistiaem, s.J. Bruxelles- 
Paris: Ed. Elsevier, 1960. 224 p. 39,50 NF. 

Vincent de Paul, Saint. Pages choisies. Par 
Héléne et Roland Alix. Introd. du R¢ P. 
Coste. Paris: Nouv. éd. latines, 1960. 
4,50 NF. 

Vuillemin, Jules. Mathématiques et métaphy- 
sique chez Descartes. Paris: Presses univer- 
sitaires de France, 1960. 188 p. 16 NF. 

Walder, Ernst. Religionsvergleiche des 16. 
Jahrhunderts. Bern: Lang, 1960. 
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Partial Listing 1961 
Reprints ie. ERE EET 


Frank W. Chandler. The Romances of roguery. The picaresque novel in Spain. 


$12.50 


Reprint of only work on subject; companion volume to our Literature of 


Roguery. 


[James L. Lindsay, 26th earl of Crawford]. Bibliotheca Lindesiana: Catalogue 
of a collection of English ballads of 17th & 18 centuries printed for the most 


part in Black Letter. 2 v., 4to. 


$45.00 


Pub. orig. in ed. of 100 copies; fullest bibliog. of Eng. ballads; full collations 


& notes. 


Vagues Vaganay. Le sonnet en Italie et en France au XVI" siecle. Essai de bib- 


liographié comparée. 2 v. 


Samuel L. Wolff. Greek romances in Elizabethan fiction. 10 + §29 pp. 


Pioneer, standard work on subject. 


$35.00 
$15.00 


Complete list available on request. Order through your bookseller, or 


BURT FRANKLIN: PUBLISHER 
514 West 113 Street, New York 25, New York 
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BRELERENE RYN UR URE 


PARTIAL LISTING 1961 - REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 


ie hee Pine ol ete 


AMONG THE TITLES FOR I96I ARE THESE RARE AND FUNDAMENTAL WORKS 


Gillow, Joseph. Literary & biographical history; or bibliographical dictionary of 
English Catholics. Dictionary of English Catholics from breach with Rome 
(1534) to present. 5 v. 3082 pp. (1885-92). $125.00 


Hazlitt, W. Carew, ed. Handbook to the popular, poetical & dramatic literature 

from invention of printing to the Restoration. [Together with] Bibliographical col- 
lections & notes on early English literature: 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th ser. & gen. index 
(s v.) [together with] 2 supp. v. to 3rd ser. & supp. v. of 1906. Compl. in 9 v. 
Over 5000 pp. Pre-pub.,compl. $200.00 
Or, Main vols. $35 each, supps. $17.50 each. 

Internationally known as standard reference. Most rare complete. 


Kopp, Hermann F, Die Alchemie in altern u. neueren Zeit. Ein Beitrag z. 
Kulturgeschichte. 2 v. $28.50 
Repr. of valuable work orig. pub. 1886. Sought for. 


Pohler, Johann. Bibliotheca historico-militaris. Systematische tibersicht d. ers- 
cheinungen Aller Sprachen a. d. Gebeite d. Geschichte d. Kriege u. Kriegswis- 
senschaft seit erfindung d. Buchdruckerunst b. z. .. . 1880. 4 v., 4to., 3300 pp. 

Prepub. $140.00 
Mammoth bibliography of military history & science, covering all periods 
and phases. Some 50,000 titles recorded. Classified; notes. 


Reuss, Jeremias D. Reportorium commentariorum a Societatibus litterariis editarum. 
I6v. Prepub., per v., $30.00 

Set, $400.00 
Repr. of perhaps most valuable Index of Learned Society Papers from the 
founding of each society to 1800. The Royal Society's Catalogue of Scientific 
Papers, which began in 1800 may be descr. as continuation of this work orig. 
pub. 1800-21. I: Natural hist. & zoology. II: Botany & mineralogy. III. Chem- 
istry & res metallica. [V: Physics. V: Astronomy. VI: Economics. VII: Math.- 
mechanics-hydraulics-aerostatics. VIII: History. IX: Philology-poetry- 
music-ars antiqua. X-X VI: Science-med., surgery. See Winchell. 
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Tawney, R. H. The Agrarian revolution in the 16th century. 124+ 464 pp. $16.50 


De Menil, Alexander N. The literature of Louisiana Territory. 345 pp. $18.50 
‘Louisiana’ is used in widest sense, includes: Louisiana, Missouri, lowa, Min- 
nesota, Kansas, Colorado, Nebraska, Arkansas, S. Dakota, & Oklahoma. 
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Continuation or standing orders are solicited. Any titles may be returned 
for any reason without prior request. Published in editions of 150-350 copies only. 
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